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AGRICULTURE AND WAR IN CANADA, 1740-1760 


T the end of the French régime, agriculture in Canada was in 
a sorry state, for by that time a large amount of land had 
gone out of cultivation, many holdings had been abandoned, and 
the supply of livestock had been so seriously depleted as to be 
practically non-existent.! To discover the reasons for the colony’s 
plight in 1760, we must turn back at least twenty years. What, 
then, was the condition of farming in 1740? There is little doubt 
that by that year agriculture was already on the decline, for the 
habitant had long believed in letting nature take its course, a 
sentiment which in practice led to the progressive exhaustion of 
the soil and to the degeneration of the stock; for example, Franquet 
stated that the land was not as productive as it had been, while 
Kalm observed that the cattle and sheep, both originally brought 
from France, deteriorated in Canada.2 Moreover, between the 
years 1740 and 1760, Canada suffered no fewer than eight crop 
failures,? and while it is true that in most cases the immediate 
cause was adverse climatic conditions, it seems reasonable to 
suggest that, as a result of the decreasing fertility of the soil, the 
crops were not as sturdy as they had been, and hence that dis- 
asters were bound to occur with increasing frequency. 
1Rapport de l'archiviste de la province de Québec, 1923-4, Journal de Bougainville, 
Sept., 1757, 308-9; Public Archives of Canada, Series CA, Correspondance générale, 
vol. 104 (1), p. 165, Montcalm a Belle Isle, Montreal, April 12, 1759; H. R. Casgrain 
(ed.), Lettres du Chevalier de Lévis (Montreal, 1889), 371-2, Lévis 4 Belle Isle, July 14, 
1760; W. B. Munro, The seigniorial system in Canada (Cambridge, Mass., 1907), 188. 
*Franquet, Voyages et mémoires sur le Canada (Quebec, 1889), 181; Peter Kalm, 
Travels into North America (tr. by Forster, London, 1771), III, 188, 189. 
3In the years 1741, 1742, 1743, 1748, 1751, 1756, 1757, and 1758. Public Archives 
of Canada, Series F?, Moreau St. Méry collection, vol. 13, pp. 72-5, Ordonnance de 
Beauharnois et Hocquart, Quebec, March 27, 1742; Corres. gén., vol. 77, pp. 15-7, 
Beauharnois et Hocquart au ministre, Quebec, Sept. 17, 1742; vol. 79, pp. 38-40, Beau- 
harnois et Hocquart au ministre, Quebec, Oct. 14, 1743; vol. 92, p. 17, Bigot au ministre, 
Quebec, Sept. 7, 1748; vol. 92, pp. 23-4, Bigot au ministre, 1748; vol. 98, pp. 86-9, 


Bigot au ministre, Quebec, May 8, 1752; vol. 102, p. 186, Vaudreuil au ministre, Sept. 12, 


1757; H. R. Casgrain (ed.), Journal de Montcalm (Quebec, 1895), 121, Nov., 1756; 
492, Dec., 1758. 
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In view of the attitude of the habitant in New France and of 
the somewhat primitive character of agriculture in old France, it is 
not surprising that implements in use in Canada were crude, and 
that methods both of cultivation and of stock-raising were ex- 
tremely careless. The only tools employed, other than those of 
the hand variety, were the plough and the harrow, the latter a 
clumsy wooden affair which could hardly have been very effective. 
Moreover, fields were not drained although ditches were obviously 
needed in some places,‘ weeds were allowed to flourish unre- 
strained, and attempts to assist the productivity of the soil 
stopped short with allowing the fields to lie fallow at intervals; 
in some cases, where cultivation had been comparatively recent, 
not even this effort was made to refresh the land,* while the worst 
contravention of good sense was the practice of getting rid of the 
manure from the stables in winter by dumping it upon the frozen 
surface of the river,’ where it automatically disposed of itself in 
the spring. There is some slight evidence that a very crude 
system of rotation may have been employed, for Kalm observed 
that almost all the hay-meadows had formerly been grain-fields, 
so the fields may perhaps have been given over successively to 
wheat and hay (a mixture of timothy and clover),* and then left 
fallow. It is only fair to point out also that the habitants antici- 
pated the farming season by setting out garden-seed early in 
hotbeds.® As for stock-raising, however, on some of the seigniories 
cattle were pastured in common herd,’° in most places they were 
turned out to graze on the fallow land which was not ploughed 
and where the growth consisted almost entirely of weeds," and 
finally, between Michaelmas and the first snow all the beasts were 
set loose to forage for themselves." Another example of the lack 

‘Kalm, Travels, III, 157, 189-90. 

®A. Shortt (ed.), Documents relating to Canadian currency, exchange and finance 
during the French period (Ottawa, 1925), II, 793: Bigot au ministre, Quebec, Sept. 30, 
1749. 

&Kalm, Travels, III, 51-2, 158. 

"Franquet, Voyages et mémoires, 181. 

8Kalm, Travels, III, 156-7. 

*Rapp. de l’arch. de. . . Que., 1920-1, Boucault, “Etat présent du Canada”’ (1754), 
20. These hotbeds may have been boxes from which the tops were removed when the 
sun shone. It is unlikely that they were glass frames, for glass was uncommon in the 
rural districts; according to Kalm, windows were not glazed but were covered with 
oiled paper (Travels, III, 256). 

Jodoin et Vincent, Longueuil (Montreal, 1889), 120, Ordonnance de Bégon, 
Quebec, April 24, 1723; Public Archives of Canada, Series M?*, Ordonnances des in- 
tendants, vol. 16, p. 30, Quebec, March 15, 1741. 

uKalm, Travels, III, 158. 

“2E. Z. Massicotte, Répertoire des arréts, édits, etc. (Montreal, 1919), 100, Sept. 23, 


1740; 107, May 8, 1745; 110, May 6, 1747; Edits et ordonnances (Quebec, 1855), II, 
393-4, Quebec, Dec. 29, 1747; 401, June 27, 1749. 
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of care exercised in stock-raising is the fact that the sheep were 
allowed to breed at their own discretion, with the result that a 
great number of lambs were born in the snowy month of February 
so that many of them were lost.’* Furthermore, the authorities 
could never induce the habitants to grow enough feed to support 
many cattle through the winter, and when the harvest failed, as it 
did with appalling frequency between the years 1740 and 1760, 
beasts which the farmer had planned to keep either died or had 
to be slaughtered during the cold weather for lack of fodder." 
With only a limited amount of food at the best of times, the 
habitants’ practice of keeping a large number of horses, usually 
one for each male member of the family, naturally militated also 
against the raising of stock.® Finally, land was not being brought 
under cultivation as rapidly as it might have been; the expansive 
force typical of the American colonies was notably absent in 
Canada and the tendency was rather in the opposite direction, 
for, as a result of the seigniorial rules of succession, the holdings, 
ribbon-shaped in the first instance, became steadily narrower as 
each concession was parcelled out in lots of diminishing area to 
successive generations of heirs." Thus the colony, instead of 
thrusting vigorously outward, tended to fold in upon itself, to 
become an overworked plot in the midst of a vast expanse of 
wilderness and virgin soil. 

Since the sole object of the Canadian farmer seems to have 
been to raise enough food for himself and his numerous family, 
trade in foodstuffs would not naturally be very brisk, and in fact 
the colony exported its flour and vegetables to Ile Royale and the 
French West Indies only when there chanced to be a surplus. 
This traffic was under the close supervision of the authorities and 
seems even to have been subject largely to their direction, for each 
year the intendant reported the state of the harvest to the minister 
of marine in France, received from that official a statement of the 
needs of the other colonies, and selected some contractor to fulfil 
the requirements.’’ This export, together with the local trade 

3 Historical documents, first series (published by the Quebec Literary and Historical 
Society, Quebec, 1868), Considérations sur l'état présent du Canada (Oct., 1758), 8-9. 

M4F.g. Corres. gén., vol. 80, p. 86: Varin au ministre, Quebec, June 26, 1743. 

Tbid., vol. 76, pp. 194-5, Mémoire sur le commerce de Canada (1741), unsigned; 
Franquet, Voyages et mémoires, 26-8; Rapp. de l’arch. de. . . Que., 1923-4, Mémoire 


sur l’état de la nouvelle France (1757), 42. 

Edits et ordonnances (Quebec, 1854), I, 585-6, Arrét du roi, Versailles, April 28, 
1745; Munro, Seigniorial system, 83. 

17Public Archives of Canada, Series B, Ordres et dépéches, vol. 70 (1), p. 225, 
Mémoire du roi 4 Beauharnois et Hocquart, Marly, May 13, 1740; vol. 74 (2), pp. 122-3, 
Ministre 4 Hocquart, Versailles, Feb. 14, 1742; vol. 81, p. 90, Ministre 4 Hocquart, 
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to the towns and to the king’s stores, provided the habitant with 
a market for his excess produce, probably with the happy result 
of keeping under cultivation land which the farmers might other- 
wise have abandoned after a succession of plentiful harvests. 
At times, the flow of trade was completely reversed and foodstuffs 
were imported into the colony, but this import was rather the 
receiving of relief by a famine-stricken area than a “‘trade”’ 
properly so-called, and it was entirely in government hands. 

The spasmodic character of the export trade in provisions was, 
of course, the direct outcome of the stagnant condition of agri- 
culture, the reasons for which are not far to seek. The major 
factor was obviously the absorption by the fur-trade of the enter- 
prising element of the rural population and the apathy of the 
remainder, an apathy attributable partly to a temper of mind 
inherited from the peasants of northern France, partly to the 
too-helpful attitude of the French government, and partly to the 
seigniorial régime which involved a rigid system of land tenure 
and a somewhat paternalistic economic control. The circum- 
stances which account for the condition of farming in 1740 do not 
suffice, however, to explain the exceptionally low level which it 
had reached twenty years later; it is, therefore, to the consideration 
of another set of factors that we must now turn. 

Again, however, the causes are not difficult to discern, for the 
calamity which befell Canadian agriculture may be accounted for, 
chiefly and obviously, by crop failures and by the conditions 
engendered by war. 1740 was a year of normal, if small and 
insecure, prosperity for the farmer,’* but then the colony entered 
upon a disastrous period, the harvest in 1741, 1742, and again 
in 1743, being almost incredibly meagre. Throughout this time 
the export of foodstuffs was prohibited,’® and, notwithstanding 
the quantity of provisions imported,?° and the efforts of the 
authorities to buy up and husband grain for the next year’s 
sowing,” lands went out of cultivation for lack of seed and cattle 
had to be slaughtered for lack of fodder.” 


Versailles, March 10, 1745; Corres. gén., vol. 73, pp. 123-4, Hocquart au ministre, 
Quebec, Nov. 2, 1740. 

8Jbid., vol. 75, p. 358: Beauharnois et Hocquart au ministre, Oct. 2, 1741. 

19Moreau St. Meéry coll., vol. 13, pp. 72-5, Ordonnance de Beauharnois et Hocquart, 
Quebec, March 27, 1742; pp. 331-3, Ordonnance du conseil supérieur, Quebec, Oct. 25, 
1742; pp. 143-8, Ordonnance de Beauharnois et Hocquart, March 30, 1743. 

2°Tbid., vol. 79, p. 3, Beauharnois et Hocquart au ministre, Montreal, June 17, 1743; 
p. 291, Hocquart au ministre, Quebec, July 14, 1743; p. 311, Hocquart au ministre, 
Quebec, Aug. 9, 1743; p. 42, Beauharnois et Hocquart au ministre, Quebec, Oct. 14, 
1743; vol. 81 (2), pp. 357-8, Hocquart au ministre, Quebec, Sept. 7, 1744. 
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The return of better times coincided with the outbreak of war, 
but while agriculture probably regained its former level of ex- 
cellence it is unlikely that the increased demand for provisions 
stimulated cultivation. On the one hand, it is true, royal pur- 
chases in the colony increased very considerably, but on the other, 
export trade had ceased completely by the autumn of 1745, 
Louisbourg having been captured by that date, and trade to the 
West Indies having proved impracticable,” so that the supply of 
foodstuffs in the colony was adequate to fulfil local requirements. 
The rise in the price of Canadian wheat** may seem to argue a 
disparity between supply and demand and hence the possibility 
of bringing more land under cultivation with profit, but the far 
more probable explanation is that domestic prices were forced up 
by the much heightened cost of imported goods. As for militia 
service, which was to produce such serious consequences for agri- 
culture in the war to come, the use made of the habitants between 
the years 1744 and 1748 seems to have been comparatively slight, 
and the effect upon farming to have been negligible. Hence the 
first war period (1744-8) may perhaps be said to have had no 
deleterious effect upon agriculture other than that of preventing 
any improvement in its usual condition. 

Export was resumed after 1748 and prices continued high, but 
it seems improbable that the era of prosperity was sufficiently 
prolonged to produce any marked effect upon the agricultural 
situation, for the good times were brought to an abrupt end by the 
crop failure of 1751. Once more the intendant resorted to buying 
seed and provisions by authority, and once more the export was 
replaced by the import of foodstuffs, but, even so, in the spring 
of the following year, 1752, Bigot estimated that a fifth of the 
habitants of the Quebec government would be unable to sow for 
lack of seed.” In this year the harvest returned to its former 

21P. G. Roy (ed.), Inventaire des ordonnances des intendants (Beauceville, 1919), 
III, 31-2, Oct. 30, 1742; 59-60, July 3, 1744; Corres. gén., vol. 77, p. 53, Beauharnois et 
Hocquart au ministre, Quebec, Nov. 6, 1742; Bulletin des recherches historiques, XXXVI, 
1930, 190, Procés-verbal de Lanouiller de Boisclerc, grand voyer (Oct., 1743); Public 


a ones, Series M*°, Ordonnances des intendants, vol. 17, pp. 168-9, Quebec, 
ct. 11, 1743. 

Corres. gén., vol. 79, p. 4, Beauharnois et Hocquart au ministre, Montreal, 
June 17, 1743; vol. 80, p. 86, Varin au ministre, Quebec, June 26, 1743. 

%Jbid., vol. 88, p. 10, Hocquart au ministre, Quebec, Sept. 24, 1747; vol. 83, p. 356, 
Hocquart au ministre, Quebec, Oct. 8, 1745. 

*JIbid., vol. 88, p. 10, Hocquart au ministre, Quebec, Sept. 24, 1747; vol. 92, p. 98, 
Bigot au ministre, Quebec, Nov. 7, 1748. 

*%JTbid., vol. 90-1, p. 221, Hocquart au ministre, Quebec, Aug. 16, 1748; vol. 92, 
p. 103, Bigot au ministre, Quebec, Nov. 7, 1748; vol. 97, p. 219, La Jonquiére au ministre, 
Quebec, Nov. 5, 1751; vol. 98, pp. 86-9, Bigot au ministre, Quebec, May 8, 1752; Ordres 
et dépéches, vol. 95, pp. 40-1, Ministre 4 La Jonquiére et Bigot, Versailles, Feb. 28, 1752. 
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level of excellence, but from 1751 onward the prohibition to export 
was renewed every year,” the explanation being, of course, that 
during this time Canada was first preparing for, and then waging, 
war, and all the food the colony could raise, and more, was needed 
for the service. But the war, notwithstanding its expansion of 
the market for produce, was no boon to the farmer; on the con- 
trary, it reduced Canadian agriculture to the lowest point which 
perhaps it ever reached. First, the years during which the colony 
had to support an average force of over 3,000 Regulars, as well as 
varying numbers of Indians and militia who must be supplied 
while on service at least, were remarkable for a succession of 
extremely scanty harvests, which were the immediate result partly 
of conditions brought about by war and partly of circumstances 
over which man had no control. Through the years 1756, 1757, 
and 1758, the harvests became progressively worse, and the condi- 
tion of agriculture steadily declined; fields went out of cultivation, 
the supply of livestock was used up, flour was at a premium, and 
famine was abroad in the land. In 1759 the harvest in the Mont- 
real district was good but that in the Quebec government must 
have been seriously affected by the depredations of the English, 
and in the following year, 1760, the crop was again small as a 
result of interruptions suffered during the sowing season.2”. Mean- 
while, France could do comparatively little to relieve the terrific 
strain upon the colony’s resources, more limited now than they 
had ever been before, for Pitt pursued a policy of controlling the 
sea by persistent containing operations before the French ports, 
with the result that England established a blockade of the Atlantic 
which approached, although it never reached, completion; large 
shipments of provisions did arrive from France, but they were 
never even remotely sufficient to meet the demand, and the 
habitants were subjected to repeated levies of foodstuffs which 
they could ill-afford to spare.?® 

Insatiable demand, scanty yield, and the English blockade 
were not the only reasons for the falling off of cultivation, for in 
addition to all these hindrances a large part of the rural population 
was drafted for militia service with consequent interruption to 


Roy (ed.), Inyentaire des ordonnances des intendants, 111, 174-5, Oct. 6, 1752; 
181, Sept. 29, 1753; 189-90, Nov. 26, 1754; 193, Oct. 1, 1755; 200, Oct. 26, 1756; 206, 
Sept. 15, 1757; 210, June 28, 1758. 

27A.L. Burt, The old province of Quebec (Toronto, 1933), 53. 

*8Journal de Montcalm, 222, June, 1757; 330, Jan., 1758; H. R. Casgrain (ed.), 
Journal de Lévis (Montreal, 1889), 172-3, Feb., March, 1759; Report concerning Canadian 
archives, 1905, I (4), 14, Dumas to Vaudreuil, March 13, 1760; 27-8, Dumas to Vaudreuil, 
April 18, 1760, etc. 
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farming. While it is true that from 1756 to 1758 most of the 
habitants served only between the sowing and the harvesting 
seasons in order that the planting and reaping of wheat might 
not be interrupted, the earlier hay-harvest must have suffered and 
gardens and fields have been neglected. Moreover, some of the 
other operations did coincide with the two most important seasons 
in the farmer’s year; for example, Marin’s expedition which set 
out in the spring of 1753 to build forts in the Ohio River valley 
and which included a large number of militia, was absent during 
one, and perhaps both, of these seasons and came back in a state 
of such utter exhaustion that even Duquesne, harsh and critical 
as he was, described the detachment on its return as ‘‘n’étant 
composée que de spectres’’,?® while Vaudreuil, writing in 1755, 
declared somewhat fervidly that, as a result of the activities on the 
Ohio frontier, the habitants were worn out, that those who had 
taken up land had lacked the time to clear it, that more men had 
been lost there than would have perished during several years of 
war, and, in short, that the establishment of the forts was the 
direct cause of the habitants’ ruin.*° Operations on the Ohio, 
however, were not solely responsible for the neglect of tillage, for 
in 1755, when Dieskau’s attack upon Fort William Henry was 
carried out, the levy of militia fell so heavily upon the Montreal 
government that 350 habitants from the districts of Quebec and 
Three Rivers had to be sent to help gather in the crop. In 1758 
the harvest suffered as a result of similar interruptions at both 
the sowing and the reaping seasons, and in the following year 
agriculture was, of course, completely sacrificed to war; in this 
year, 1759, the government of Montreal was so depopulated that 
the crop had to be gathered by a common effort, and even though 
women and girls, old men and boys all turned out, the work went 
slowly until Lévis, en route to the rapids above Montreal, left 
350 of his militia to help.**. This harvest was of peculiar impor- 
tance to the colony, for by the fall of 1759, the English were in 
possession of the district below Quebec and had laid waste a 
considerable section of the cétes there—plundering, burning houses, 
and destroying crops.*? 

**Corres. gén., vol. 99, pp. 40-1, Duquesne au ministre, Quebec, Nov. 2, 1753; 


Bulletin des recherches historiqgues, XX, 1914, 115, Duquesne au ministre, Montreal, 
Nov. 29, 1753. 


8°Corres. gén., vol. 100, pp. 153-4, Vaudreuil au ministre, Montreal, Oct. 30, 1755. 
17Tbid., vol. 100, p. 202, Bréard au ministre, Quebec, Aug. 13, 1755; vol. 103 (1), 
p. 182, Vaudreuil au ministre, Montreal, Sept. 2, 1758; vol. 103 (2), p. 564, Mémoire 
(1758), unsigned; vol. 104 (1), pp. 93-8, Rigaud de Vaudreuil au ministre, Montreal, 


Sept. 13, 1759; Historical documents, first series, Mémoires du Sieur de Courville, 
123, 158-9. 
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The war thus created in Canada an impossible situation, for 
on the one hand it increased the demand to an unprecedented 
extent, while on the other it lessened a supply, already seriously 
depleted by crop failures, partly by preventing adequate help 
being received from France, partly by diverting a considerable 
portion of the rural population from its normal pursuits, and 
partly by laying waste a certain number of farms. Canada’s 
resources, far from being inexhaustible, were limited even in 
normal times, and now, as more and more was consumed and less 
and less was grown, the condition of farming grew steadily worse 
until by 1760 agriculture had reached a state that was little short 
of prostration. 

The agricultural situation was, of course, reflected in the 
extraordinary rise in wheat-prices, which the following table in 
part shows: 

WHEAT PRICES 


In Livres and Sous per Minot 


Official Price Current Price 
Date Price Date Price 
an., 1751 4L. 
May, 1752"4 5 L. May, 1752* 2 an 
Jan., 1755* 4L. 15 S. 
Nov., 1756-Jan., 1757%7 4L.15S. 
After Feb. 1, 1757%8 oo 
Sept. 27, 1757-Oct. 15, 17579? 6L. 
After Oct. 15, 1757*° a 
Jan., 1758" 15 L. 
Jan., 1759 20 L. 
1760 30 L.-40 L. 


®Corres. gén., vol. 104 (2), pp. 553-5, ‘‘Description imparfaite de la misére du 
Canada”, par l’Evéque de Québec, Montreal, Nov. 5, 1759, enclosed with a letter from 
Pontbriand to the minister, pp. 549-50, Nov. 9, 1759; A. G. Doughty (ed.), Am historical 
journal of the campaigns in North America, by Captain John Knox (Toronto, 1914), II, 
56, Sept. 1, 1759; 136, Sept. 20, 1759. 

Shortt (ed.), Documents relaving to Canadian currency, etc., 11, 905: List of prices 
enclosed with Bernier to the minister, April 19, 1759. This list gives prices current in 
Jan., 1751, Jan., 1755, Jan., 1758, and Jan., 1759, and the quintal of flour is quoted at 
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But the rise in price is not explained solely by the conditions 
hitherto discussed; there can be no doubt that, as a consequence 
of meagre harvests and of the demands and disasters of war, a 
genuine scarcity existed in the colony, and that the dearth, 
together with the increased cost of goods from France and the 
depreciation of the colonial currency, resulted in a very great and 
rapid rise in wheat-prices, but added to all these factors were the 
manipulations of the intendant and his colleagues. Throughout 
Bigot’s administration, contracts for supplying food to the king’s 
stores were monopolized by his favourites, at first with some 
pretence of secrecy, later quite openly by Cadet, appointed 
munitionnaire-général in 1757.* Furthermore, it seems probable 
that at least until 1756 these contractors also shipped flour out 
of the country notwithstanding the prohibition to export in force 
since 1751. Both Franquet, the French engineer, and De Cour- 
ville, clerk in the marine, stated that such was the case,* and their 
evidence, although perhaps only hearsay, probably contains a large 
element of truth, for undoubtedly a number of high officials were 
interested in shipping; for example, Péan, Varin, Estébe, Bréard, 
and Bigot, all members of the “Grande Société’, as Bougainville 
called the intendant and his clique,“ shared in several vessels, 
built by Bréard, which traded to France and the West Indies 
between the years 1750 and 1754,*’ while from 1748 to 1755 Bigot 
and Bréard, in partnership with the Sieurs Gradis of Bordeaux, 
dealt in various products of France, Canada, Ile Royale, and the 
French West Indies. Bigot’s attitude is made clear in a letter to 
the Gradis, written in October, 1748, when the intendant, dis- 
cussing what cargo might be obtained in Canada, stated that there 
would be some flour, although he expected its export to be for- 
bidden the next spring.** I have found no evidence that any such 
restriction was imposed in 1749, but the letter serves to show that 
Bigot was not the man to be bound by his own ordinances. In 
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view of all these circumstances it seems entirely likely that, in 
addition to the real scarcity of supplies which was beginning to be 
felt during the period of preparation for war and of preliminary 
skirmishing, there was an “‘artificial’’ dearth, created by the 
activities of the ‘“Grande Société’, which served still further to 
increase prices. Moreover, Bigot and his favourites were in a 
peculiarly favourable position for the making of profits, for the 
intendant had the authority to fix prices, and not only did Bigot 
raise the price at which provisions were bought by the king, but, 
as intendants had always done in times of emergency, he depressed 
the price at which the habitants were required to sell. It is this 
latter point which is relevant to a discussion of agriculture, for it 
seems reasonable to suppose, although the evidence is slight, that 
there was a wide discrepancy between the official and current 
prices; certainly in May, 1752, the difference was 2 livres, and in 
the autumn of 1757 the official price of 7 livres was probably far 
short of the current figure at the time, to judge from the price of 
15 livres which prevailed as early as the following January.*® 
The fact that many farmers were forced to sell all, or practically 
all, of their surplus to the government at a price lower than the 
market value must have been the final discouragement to 
agriculture. 

The farmers, however, were not the only sufferers, for the 
activities of the intendant aroused bitter discontent throughout 
the colony; the merchants complained of their exclusion from a 
profitable business®® and later there were riots in the towns when 
the people were put on rations." The ill-feeling thus created must 
have had an adverse effect upon the war from the French stand- 
point, for doubtless it served still further to weaken the morale 
of a people fighting against an enemy of superior strength. But 
the agricultural situation had a still more direct effect upon the 
course of the war, by reason both of the food shortage and of the 
restrictions placed upon the use of the militia, restrictions made 
necessary by the fact that the Canadian farmer, although his state 
was preferable to that of his prototype in France, had always led 
a somewhat precarious life, while the colony as a whole had existed 
on the borderline of subsistence. Had wheat been raised expressly 
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for export, Canada might have had a sufficient amount of land 
under cultivation to have harvested in meagre years at least 
enough for her own use, but this, as I have pointed out, had never 
been the case. Therefore it followed that if the colony were to 
maintain itself, especially with its increased burden during the 
war, it could not afford to abandon any of the land normally under 
cultivation; hence the attempt of the authorities to limit the use 
of the militia to the period between sowing and harvesting. This, 
of course, was not always possible, especially in the later years 
of the conflict, for while in a sense it can be said that from 1756 to 
1758 military operations were subordinated to agriculture, in 1759 
and in 1760 farming was sacrificed to war. In general, the effect 
of the agricultural situation was to help to impart to the struggle 
a certain definite character, as an examination of the course of 
events will serve to show. 

The reaction of agriculture upon the war is discernible as early 
as 1756. In the spring of that year the French set out to forestall 
any attack on their up-country posts, and on March 27, Chaus- 
segros de Léry, with a detachment of men, captured and destroyed 
Fort Bull, an English entrepét between Albany and Oswego. A 
few months later, in the summer of the same year, Montcalm led 
a successful attack upon Oswego itself, but the French could only 
demolish the forts there and come away, for, as Montcalm pointed 
out,®? operations had to be carried out with despatch in order that 
the militia might return in time for the harvest, and in fact the 
campaign was over and the Canadians had left for home by 
August 21.5% Thus the possibility of sending an expedition along 
the Oswego River, to follow up De Léry’s earlier success against 
Fort Bull, was precluded, and the campaign of 1756 could not go 
beyond a rather glorified raiding expedition. 

In the following year, owing to the lack of provisions in the 
colony, the French entered very late on their campaign on the 
Lake Saint Sacrement frontier; the arrival of some supplies in 
the middle of June, and a levy made in the cétes at the end of 
the month, at last enabled the army to begin to assemble at 
Carillon, but it was not until July 29, after more provisions had 
been received from France, that the troops could undertake the 
march against Fort William Henry. But though the fort with its 
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garrison was captured, the French found themselves in much the 
same position as that which they had occupied the previous year, 
for again they could not clinch their success, as they might have 
done by launching an attack upon Fort Edward. As Bougainville 
shows, a number of factors combined to make such an enterprise 
impracticable, and not least among these circumstances were the 
food shortage and the imminence of the harvest; he says: 






































A l’égard de l’entreprise contre le fort Lydius [Edward] des obstacles 
invincibles nous ont empéchés d’y songer: le défaut de munitions 
de guerre et de bouche, la difficulté d’un portage de 6 lieues a faire 
sans boeufs ni chevaux,® avec une armée epulilsée presque par la 
fatigue et la mauvaise nourriture, le départ de tous les Sauvages des 
pays d’en haut auxquels 500 lieues a faire sur des lacs et des riviéres 
qui gélent ne permettaient pas de rester plus longtemps, la fuite de 
presque tous les domiciliés, la nécessité de renvoyer les Canadiens 
a des récoltes déja mfres, 16,000 hommes rassemblés sous le fort 
dont on se figurait la conquéte si facile, voila ce qui a arrété l’'armée 
du Roi dans sa course. 


And so, once more, the campaign had resolved itself into a raid, 
for though the English were pushed back a short distance from 
the frontier of Canada, the French did not attempt to hold the 
territory which they had gained; in effect, they merely sallied out, 
did as much damage as they could, and retired again within their 
own boundaries, so that the expedition against Fort William Henry 
is comparable with a sortie from a beleaguered stronghold. 
Certain parallels are evident in the operations of the following 
year, 1758, although in this case the French were fighting on their 
own ground. The opening of the campaign was again delayed for 
want of provisions and it was only after the arrival of supplies 
from France that the army could muster at Carillon, with the 
English attack, as it happened, only eight days off; there was no 
possibility of forestalling the attempted invasion by taking the 
offensive, for the French had time only to entrench themselves 
before the enemy was upon them. Although the English were 
repulsed, largely as a result of Abercromby’s stupidity, and 
Carillon remained in the hands of its owners, the French could go 
no farther. On July 8 the army had consisted of about 3,200 
Regulars and some 250 Canadians and Indians, but subsequently 
Vaudreuil increased their numbers with 1,000 men from the 
Troupe de la Marine and 2,000 militia, his object being to have 
Bougainville previously referred to the fact that the horses which were at Carillon 
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an attack made upon the English forts to the south of Lake Saint 
Sacrement. Montcalm, however, whose generalship was con- 
sistently sound, refused to move, on the justifiable grounds that 
such an attempt was impossible since the habitants must return 
by the middle of August and because he lacked enough provisions 
for an extended campaign.5’ Thus once more the French were 
denied the opportunity to consolidate their victory. 

While the disasters of the following year cannot be attributed 
wholly, or even largely, to the condition of colonial agriculture, 
the shortage of food was definitely a contributing factor. In 1759 
military operations were not curtailed out of regard for the harvest, 
for there could not be, of course, a general dismissal of the militia 
in the middle of August, but the lack of resources, including pro- 
visions as well as men and munitions, prevented the French from 
doing more than keeping a feeble garrison at Niagara, and sending 
Bourlamaque, with an insignificant force, to hold the Lake Saint 
Sacrement frontier; in July Niagara was taken and presently 
Bourlamaque was forced back to Isle-aux-Noix in Lake Champlain. 
For the rest, the French could only concentrate at Quebec and 
there try to hold out with the vain hope that the English might be 
defeated by the coming of the winter. The fact that, during this 
period, the Indians and the Canadians were not apparently used 
to the best possible advantage, that is to harass the enemy by a 
kind of guerilla warfare, was perhaps the result of the scarcity of 
food, as well as of the shortage of munitions and of the disaffection 
among the troops. Furthermore, one of the principal reasons for 
the surrender on September 18 was the lack of food in Quebec, 
for it was chiefly on this account that the townspeople were 
anxious to yield;** and as for the army officers, fourteen of the 
fifteen present at the council of war which preceded the capitula- 
tion voted for surrender mainly because of the shortage of pro- 
visions in the town.®® Finally, the failure to relieve the capital 
was also due in part to lack of supplies, for it was at least to some 
extent on this account that the army, which had retreated to 
Jacques Cartier, could not march until the 18th,®® the day upon 
which De Ramezay capitulated. 

1760 found the food shortage, by that time amounting almost 
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to famine, still hindering the military activities of the French. 
For example, in the winter after the loss of the capital, the general 
scarcity forced Lévis to abandon his plan of placing cantonments 
around Quebec in order to keep the English on the alert and to 
prevent, as much as possible, their sallying out for supplies.“ By 
the following summer the colony was practically at the end of its 
resources, but it cannot be gainsaid that the little that remained 
was put to its least advantageous use in supporting in Montreal 
the remnant of the army, for to make a stand in the town was the 
one plan which had absolutely no chance of success. The decision 
of the French to remain there amounted to a decision to surrender 
before they had been attacked. One suspects that the resolution 
was Vaudreuil’s; if so, the fact that it was countenanced by Lévis 
and the other officers was probably the result of the all but hopeless 
situation in the colony. 

To review briefly, we have seen that, in 1756 and in 1757, the 
campaigns of the French were little better than flying excursions 
against the enemy followed by retreat within their own frontiers; 
that in 1758 the French checked the English at Carillon but could 
make no advance; and that in the two subsequent years of invasion 
they were held powerless, first in Quebec, then in Montreal, where 
they could do nothing but maintain a precarious and ultimately 
unsuccessful defensive; and we have seen that all this was largely 
the result of the food shortage and of the restrictions placed upon 
the use of the militia. The French were regularly prevented from 
taking advantage of the opportunities afforded them by their 
successes; they could not hope to turn the tide against the English 
but only try to prevent their enemies from turning it against them. 
It is clear, therefore, that the war, from the standpoint of the 
French, was throughout of a defensive character, and that to this 
condition the agricultural situation materially contributed; it was 
in large measure responsible for keeping New France bound within 
her own frontiers until such time as England, with her prepon- 
derant sea-power, should gather enough momentum to sweep aside 
the French defences. 

JEAN ELIZABETH LUNN 
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THE POLITICAL CAREER OF ADAM MABANE 


N the course of Canadian history since 1763, two factors are 

recognized as of outstanding importance: the triangular con- 
nection of Canada with Britain and with the United States; and 
the relations between the two principal races within her borders. 
These two factors stand out clearly in the political struggles of 
Lower Canada following the granting of representative govern- 
ment in 1791. Of the two political parties which then formed 
along racial lines, the French inclined to seek inspiration from the 
example of the rising American democracy, while the English 
appealed to the sentiment of loyalty and the value of the British 
connection. 

These facts of common knowledge take on fresh interest when 
seen in contrast to the preceding period of rule by council. It has 
been perhaps not sufficiently realized that political as well as racial 
strife began during the first period of British rule. Until 1791, 
however, it was the English party that was tainted with the 
principles of democracy, while the French party carried the loyal 
banner. The French party, moreover, was led and organized not 
by members of its own race, but by an English-speaking group, 
and particularly by the Scottish doctor Adam Mabane. 

Few individuals have enjoyed the personal power and prestige 
that belonged to Mabane for the period during which he dominated 
the political scene in the colony. He came to Canada in 1760 asa 
surgeon’s mate in Amherst’s army.’ A medical student at the 
University of Edinburgh, he had quitted his studies and enlisted 
in the army for reasons best known to himself. Life in the non- 
commissioned ranks of an army, many of whose soldiers were 
drawn from the scum of the population, and were controlled by a 
cruel and degrading discipline, cannot have been pleasant to a 
young man of energy and spirit. It was Mabane’s good fortune 
that he came to Canada at a time when men such as he could 
carve out their own careers. 

When Mabane arrived in Canada the triple set of relationships 
referred to above was already appearing. American merchants 
arrived on the heels of the British army, eager to secure the control 
of the rich fur-trade on which rested the whole commercial life 
of the colony. It is necessary here to do no more than mention 
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the controversy which immediately arose over the form of the 
governmental and legal system to be set up in this new British 
possession. The French Canadians instinctively clung to the 
system to which they were accustomed, and acted on the theory— 
not entirely unfounded—that their interests would certainly be 
sacrificed in any American-made system of government. Without 
discussing the tangled legal and constitutional problems connected 
with the Proclamation of 1763, it may be said that the practical 
decision rested for the time being with Governor Murray. He 
refused to summon an elected assembly which, as the law then 
stood, would have represented the mercantile group only. In his 
council he tried to carry on the traditions of French paternalism, 
and although he was forced to adopt English civil law in the 
courts, he gave as much recognition to French-Canadian custom 
as he dared.2, From Murray’s time may be dated the ‘French 
party’’ supported not only, or even chiefly, by the French Cana- 
dians, but rather by the military officers who in the first years had 
been responsible for the administration of the government, and 
by all whose energetic loyalty to Britain led them to regard with 
suspicion the turbulent and anti-French merchants from the 
Thirteen Colonies. 

While these political groups were forming, Adam Mabane was 
making rapid advancement both in his private and public career. 
His regiment being sent to Quebec, he immediately began to profit 
by his peace-time leisure to work up a private medical practice 
in the city. Either his skill or his personal qualities commended 
him to the authorities, for when the surgeon of the garrison left, 
Mabane received the appointment in his place.‘ This office 
carried with it commissioned rank, and therefore a greatly im- 
proved social standing. Further promotion of a different nature 
soon followed. During the years of the military régime, Mabane 
had not been an indifferent spectator of provincial politics. His 
natural loyalty to General Murray, his sympathy for the con- 
quered, and apparently helpless, French Canadians, and perhaps 
also, a dislike for the American merchants, ambitious like himself, 
led him to lend his hearty support to the French party. 

This fortunate political leaning won for Mabane public pro- 
motion remarkable for a man who had so recently entered the 
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province in a humble position, and without money, friends, or 
influence. In 1764 he was not only given a seat on the newly- 
formed council, but was appointed judge in the provincial court 
of common pleas, which, owing to lack of funds and to the absence 
of trained lawyers, was manned by unpaid amateurs. Since this 
was the court to which the French chiefly resorted, Murray was 
determined to appoint to it men who knew their language and 
understood their wants. As Roman Catholics were excluded by 
the oaths of office, the choice was limited. However, in Mabane 
and in his two colleagues, John Fraser, a retired army officer 
educated in a Jesuit college at Douai, and the Huguenot merchant 
Mounier, Murray seemed to have found men suited to his purpose.5 

Mabane as a judge fitted admirably into the paternal system 
advocated by the French party. He was kind-hearted, hard- 
working, and thoroughly honest. He even took the pains to add 
to these qualifications some knowledge of law, for after his eleva- 
tion to the bench he seems to have studied diligently such law 
books, French and English, as lay within his reach. At the same 
time, he had serious defects which gave the English party a fair 
target for the criticisms which they lavishly offered. He was 
arbitrary, impulsive, and inclined to place too much weight on the 
personal factor in making his judicial decisions. He read his law 
books, but if law, and what he considered ‘“‘substantial justice’, 
appeared to point in opposite directions, so much the worse for 
the law.” Legal subtleties did not impress him. He was not the 
man to mistake for the substance what he regarded as merely the 
shadow. The professional lawyer might well look askance at such 
aman; not so the professional soldier. In Mabane, Murray found 
exactly the man he needed to carry on the civil government of 
Quebec according to his views. 

Mabane lost his new-found patron very soon, for Murray 
finally left Canada in 1766. Murray’s friends found the new 
governor, Guy Carleton, much less to their liking, and an open 
breach occurred when Carleton began holding council meetings to 
which they received no summons. When Mabane and others 
protested, the governor first put them off with excuses, then 
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sought and found a pretext for dismissing them altogether from 
the council board.* In this matter Carleton acted unjustly, and, 
from his own point of view, foolishly, but time in the end taught 
him his mistake. Murray had returned to England under a cloud 
mainly on account of the ‘“English’’ or merchant party, who 
bitterly resented his attitude toward the French Canadians. 
Carleton, anxious to establish his own credit with the home govern- 
ment, looked with suspicion on Mabane and on all Murray’s 
friends. It was not until later that he realized that his only 
difference with Murray and the French party was that their French 
policy did not go far enough. Then he saw that he would find 
no fitter instrument for carrying on his own policy in Canada than 
Adam Mabane. 

Carleton had at least partly realized this before the Quebec Act 
came into force, for Mabane, presumably at his suggestion, was 
appointed a member of the new council that took office in May, 
1775.° The system of government then inaugurated was, on the 
whole, in accordance with Carleton’s views. There were, however, 
three important obstacles in the way of a complete realization of 
his desire for a revival of the French régime. His instructions 
required him to mar the supposed harmony of the French-Canadian 
system of civil law by the introduction, through council legislation, 
of considerable sections of English commercial law.’® His council, 
moreover, necessarily contained a mercantile element strong 
enough to cause him much inconvenience if he continued to govern 
Canada as a purely French province. Finally, the civil establish- 
ment for the province under the Quebec Act provided for a chief 
justice with a salary intended to be sufficiently large to secure the 
services of a really competent English-trained lawyer." How 
would an English chief justice accommodate himself and his legal 
ideas to Carleton’s proposed system of arbitrary paternalism? 

In coping with each one of these difficulties Carleton received 
most competent help from Mabane. Carleton himself laid the 
foundation of the French party’s policy by concealing the instruc- 
tions on the matter of English law which he had been expressly 
ordered to communicate to his council. Unfortunately for him, 
Chief Justice Hey was aware of the terms of the instructions, and 
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several merchants in the council, ignorant of the instructions, knew 
very well their own wants and interests. A council meeting held 
in 1775 in order to establish a court system under the new act, 
led to a sharp struggle in committee between Hey and the mer- 
chants on the one hand, and the French party on the other. The 
French seigneurs stood out against what they looked upon as 
English innovations. However, had Carleton revealed his instruc- 
tions, or had Mabane and Fraser as judges supported Hey and the 
mercantile group, the latter might well have carried the day. 
Neither of these things happened. The struggle was resulting in 
a draw when news came of the American invasion from the south, 
and the council hastily dispersed.” 

This unfortunate council meeting of 1775 set the tone of politics 
in the province for the next fifteen years. It destroyed the hope 
of the merchant party that the new administration in Canada 
would grant the legal and political privileges which they held to 
be theirs by right. In many cases the members of this party were 
American by origin, and in the struggle now beginning between 
Great Britain and her colonies, they were naturally inclined to 
sympathize with the colonies. The policy of Carleton and the 
French party stung them to move from secret sympathy to open 
disloyalty. At Montreal they welcomed the invaders with open 
arms. During the siege of Quebec many of them left the city 
rather than bear arms in its defence.'* These events left a deep 
impression on the mind of Mabane and his colleagues in the French 
party." To their personal and political dislike for the merchants 
they now felt free to add a patriotic antipathy. From this time 
they identified their own party with the cause of British loyalty, 
and the merchant party with that of American republicanism. 
To cling to their interpretation of the Quebec Act was to stand 
by the British constitution; and to advocate, as the merchants did, 
the introduction of English law was, curiously enough, to border 
on sedition. 

When the retirement of the Americans made possible the 
resumption of the normal functions of civil government, the 
French party still had two problems to consider. Carleton was 


Shortt and Doughty, Constitutional documents, I1, 671, Hey to the lord chancellor, 
Aug. 28, 1775; Public Archives of Canada, C.O. 42, vol. 9, pp. 118-9, Memorial of Livius, 
Dec. 15, 1778; Public Archives of Canada, Smith papers, ‘‘Plan by Mr. Hey, C.J.” 

8Burt, The old Province of Quebec, 221-2. 

4" | .was one of those who left Quebec in the Winter of 1775-6" was part of 
Mabane’s defence, when charged with judicial partiality towards a number of mer- 
chants (Q, voi. 31, p. 247). 
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able to persist in concealing his instructions and so by misleading 
the merchants to distort the real policy of the British government. 
There remained the opposition from the merchant party in the 
council, and the delicate matter of the chief justice. The chief 
justice, as the head of the legal system, would naturally expect 
to be the principal adviser and right-hand man of the military 
governor in all civil affairs.° But that position was already 
coveted, if not actually held, by Mabane, whose great aim it was 
to enforce the particular system of government favoured by the 
French party. It is hard to imagine any type of chief justice 
who would not have been considered by Mabane a dangerous 
personal and political rival. The man actually appointed to the 
position in 1777 was peculiarly unacceptable. Peter Livius was 
an American, a friend of the radical attorney-general, James Monk, 
and a stout supporter of the political claims of the merchant party. 
From the moment of his admission in the summer of 1777 to 
the council board—a position which he occupied ex officio—Livius 
felt the antagonism of Mabane and the members of his French 
party. This did not discourage him. Far from objecting to 
opposition, he thrived on it, since it afforded him the opportunity 
of proving to the opposers how very much they were in the wrong. 
With supreme self-confidence he set out to free Carleton from 
Mabane and the French party into whose clutches he seemed to 
have fallen. His first point of attack was the illegal privy council, 
the privileged group within the council with which Carleton was 
accustomed to transact executive business. While such a system 
prevailed, Livius, excluded from the inner ring, could not hope to 
break the power of Mabane. Private remonstrances having no 
effect on the governor, he organized a public protest in the council 
in the spring of 1778.17. This was embarrassing to Carleton, not 
only because of its immediate effect on public opinion, but because 
the council minutes were all sent home to England for examination 
by the authorities there. So anxious was he to extricate himself 
from the awkward situation that he took the drastic step of ending 
the council session, leaving important business unfinished.'* 
Although Livius had angered Carleton by this attempted 
exposure of his arbitrary methods, the governor need not have 


8] ivius certainly took this view (Q, vol. 15, pp. 152-60; vol. 19, pp. 171-2). William 
Smith later occupied just such a position in relation to Dorchester. 

160, vol. 14, pp. 401-27. For an account of Livius’s political career, see A. L. Burt, 
“‘The tragedy of Chief Justice Livius’” (CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, V, 1924, 196-212). 

a — of Canada, Minutes of the legislative council, D, pp. 35, 38, 40. 
Jbid., p. 43. 
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taken the matter too seriously. He had resigned, and the whole 
question of the privy council and of Livius’s inconvenient criticisms 
might well have been left to his successor, General Haldimand. 
This was not, however, the view of Mabane. A new governor, 
not instructed in Carleton’s policy, might easily overturn him 
and his party, admit to power the American chief justice and the 
mercantile party, and reduce him, Mabane, from his position of 
power and influence to the comparative obscurity of his seat on 
the bench. Even there he would not be safe from the tyranny 
of his hated American superior, who was only too likely to increase 
his judicial powers at the expense of Mabane and his colleagues 
in the common pleas.!® It was a case of delendus est Livius, and 
the deed must obviously be done before the arrival of Haldimand, 
and with the aid of the ally and supporter of the French party, 
Governor Carleton. 

On April 30, 1778, Livius, in his capacity of chief justice, 
influenced the court of appeals to render a decision extremely 
unpopular, not only with the governor and the French party, but 
with many of the merchants of the province. The next day 
Carleton dismissed him from his position as chief justice without 
assigning any reason for his extraordinary action.?° Livius’s 
theory that Carleton had been persuaded by Mabane and his 
party to take advantage of the unpopular decision to find a pretext 
for his dismissal, and had then been afraid to defend his action, 
is quite possibly correct.24 Carleton told the home government 
that he had dismissed Livius for his conduct in the council but 
he delayed his explanation long enough to justify some doubt 
about its sincerity. At any rate, if Mabane were at the back of 
the dismissal, we must give him credit for a stroke as subtle as it 
was bold. Livius was checkmated. Carleton would not hear 
any of his demands for an explanation.”? Haldimand, on his 
arrival, refused to see the injured man, and coldly referred him 
and his claims to England.** In this matter the new governor 
acted wisely. Either Livius or Carleton was very seriously to 
blame, and it was not for him to take sides. Even supposing 
Livius to be immediately reinstated, at least a year must elapse 
before he could return to Canada, and during that period there 


1°Livius did try to promote a reform in the court system which would have had 
this effect (Q, vol. 16, pp. 3-13, 48-63). 


200, vol. 19, pp. 194-9: Livius to. . ., March 9, 1782. 
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20, vol. 19, pp. 194-9: Livius to. . ., March 9, 1782. 
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was every reason to hope that the French party would be able to 
establish with Haldimand relations as secure and friendly as those 
which it had enjoyed with Carleton. 

Ultimately, Mabane’s triumph over Livius and the merchant 
party exceeded what even he could have hoped. Livius returned 
to England, and reinstatement followed immediately on investiga- 
tion of his case.2* However, he never returned to Canada to get 
his revenge, but on various pretexts remained in England until 
he was superseded in 1786. Was this a tacit admission that 
Mabane was a better man? 

Left with an open field, Mabane soon obtained an influence 
over Haldimand that he had never exercised over the colder and 
more suspicious Carleton. Haldimand had all Mabane’s sym- 
pathy for the French, and if he did not go all the way with him 
in his antipathy for the Americans, he at least remembered that 
the latter were England’s enemies, and were constantly threatening 
the colony with invasion. He was, therefore, quite ready to agree 
that this was no time for innovation, and that the political activ- 
ities of the merchant class should be regarded with suspicion. 
He was heartily in sympathy with the paternal system of govern- 
ment that he found in force, and was perfectly ready to treat 
lightly the legal forms which the merchant party and Attorney- 
General Monk seemed to regard so highly. Mabane and Haldi- 
mand were united not only in their political views, but in a very 
close personal regard. Both were bachelors. Haldimand lived 
alone, Mabane with his sister Isabel, a lady eccentric like himself, 
and apparently somewhat lacking in feminine charm. The two 
men frequently dined together, and apparently derived much 
enjoyment from each other’s company. So high a position did 
Mabane come to enjoy in the governor’s regard, that Haldimand 
conceived the idea of having him appointed chief justice in place 
of the absent but still objectionable Livius.* 

The nature of Mabane’s power and influence at this time is 
shown by the proceedings in the famous case of Haldimand v. 
Cochrane.** This case arose out of the custom of raising specie 
in the colony for military purposes by selling to the merchants 
the much-needed bills of exchange on London. Since all mer- 
chants secured their supplies from London the system worked 

240, vol. 16, p. 18: Germain to Livius, March 31, 1779. 


Public Archives of Canada, Series B, vol. 56, pp. 241-2: Haldimand to Sydney, 
June 29, 1784. 


**For an account of the financial aspects of this case, see A. R. M. Lower, ‘‘Credit 
and the Constitutional Act” (CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REviEw, VI, 1925, 123-41). 
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well. There was a constant demand for bills of exchange, and the 
great risk and expense of sending specie across the Atlantic in war- 
time was avoided. 

Unfortunately, the system was wrecked by the sharp practices 
of the Honourable John Cochrane, the financial agent charged 
with selling bills of exchange for Harley and Drummond, the 
remitters for the government in London. Before Cochrane’s time 
merchants had occasionally been supplied with bills of exchange 
on partial credit.2”7. There were sound financial reasons for this 
practice,?® but it was a dangerous one, and required much caution 
and honesty on the part of the agent. Cochrane had neither. 
For his own ends he extended such lavish credit to the merchants 
that some of them were carrying on the bulk of their business 
with government capital. Worse still, he hoodwinked Haldimand 
into extending the mantle of his authority as governor over these 
evil deeds.2? The result was that, when the war drew to a close, 
and the artificial war-time prosperity threatened to collapse, the 
merchants, through Cochrane, owed a huge debt to the govern- 
ment. Haldimand’s reputation as an efficient governor depended 
on the recovery of this debt. 

In this difficulty he naturally turned to Mabane, who readily 
came to his aid, and insisted that the merchants must be sued, 
and the money recovered. It was not possible, however, formally 
to sue the merchants, since, legally, they owed the money not to 
the government, but to Cochrane, and Cochrane refused to sue.*° 
Therefore, either Mabane or his friend Williams, a lawyer, and 
the clerk of the council, suggested the use of the saisie arrét, a 
French usage similar to the garnishee. In this way Haldimand 
could sue Cochrane, and at the same time, from the very com- 
mencement of the suit, could effect a provisional seizure of the 
goods of the merchants who were technically Cochrane’s debtors.*! 

Haldimand decided to adopt this course. The suit was begun 
in Quebec, with Mabane and two others sitting on the bench. 
The prosecution certainly strained the principles of law, both 
French and English. Only the chaotic state of Canadian law at 


270, vol. 18, pp. 79-81: Harley and Drummond to Cochrane, Aug. 8, 1780. 

8B, vol. 55, pp. 32-4, Haldimand to Germain, Nov. 28, 1780; ibid., pp. 34-6, Haldi- 
mand to the treasury, Nov. 28, 1780. 

290, vol. 18, pp. 82-6, Haldimand to Cochrane, June 12, 1781; Q, vol. 19, pp. 280-2, 
mee gS to Cochrane, Feb. 12, 1782; B, vol. 210, pp. 195-203, Opinion of Monk, 
May 2, 1783. 

89B, vol. 209, pp. 40-6, Cochrane to Haldimand, April 29, 1783; 7bid., same to same, 
April 30, 1783; B, vol. 56, pp. 83-5, Haldimand to the treasury, June 29, 1783. 

31B, vol. 56, pp. 61-6: Haldimand to the treasury, May 6, 1783. 
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that time could have made possible a case conducted as this one 
was. The defence challenged the legality of the proceedings at 
every step,®? but it was not surprising that Mabane and his 
sympathetic colleagues should uphold the legality of steps which 
the former himself had approved, if he had not actually suggested 
them. Realizing this, the defence challenged Mabane’s right to 
sit on the case at all, on the ground that he had been consulted 
beforehand by the governor, one of the parties in the suit, and 
that he had given his opinion and advice on the prosecution.™ 
The challenge was presumably good in French law, but it was 
rejected by the judges on the ground that, although they admin- 
istered French principles of law, they did so in virtue of English 
commissions, which did not allow them to be challenged.™ 

Naturally, the decision was given in Haldimand’s favour,* 
to the wrath and discomfiture of the merchants. Mabane felt 
that he had deserved well of his country, and so he had, in a way. 
Through his means, the government was able at least to reduce 
the amount of its losses from Cochrane’s speculations.** He had 
played the part of an energetic and honest administrator. At the 
same time he had completely demonstrated his unfitness for the 
position of chief justice. The case was a political one. It was 
the government and the French party against the merchants, for, 
directly or indirectly, every merchant in the province was involved. 
For Mabane to carry out as judge the doubtful legal principles 
which he had presented as councillor,*” indicated a domination 
of the bench by politics, which, even in those days, caused no 
small scandal. 

The years 1783 and 1784 saw Mabane and the French party 
at the height of their power. Their successful skirmishes with 
the merchant party in the council only invigorated them with a 
sense of power and righteousness. However, the peace of 1783 
brought the beginning of the end. It would no longer be so easy 
to secure the support of the British government in governing 
Canada as a French colony, and in suppressing as American 
innovations all demands for English laws and institutions. The 
year 1784 saw the departure of Haldimand for England. His 
place was filled temporarily by Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton, 


20, vol. 31, pp. 74-81, 26-7. 
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the friend of the merchant party. With Hamilton’s co-operation, 
several objectionable ordinances were forced through the council 
in spite of all opposition.** In the summer of 1785 the reforms 
were checked, for Hamilton was dismissed, but the relief was only 
temporary. The large numbers of American Loyalists pouring 
into the colony, convinced the British government that important 
constitutional changes must be made. In 1786 they sent out 
Carleton, now Lord Dorchester, to investigate conditions, and 
make recommendations. With him, as his special adviser and 
assistant, came to Mabane’s anger and disgust, the new chief 
justice, William Smith, the famous Loyalist chief justice of New 
York. 


To Mabane, the arrival of Smith was a heavy blow, both 
personally and politically. It seems that ever since it had become 
clear that Livius would not return to Canada, he had nursed the 
hope that he himself might be appointed chief justice. Haldimand 
had encouraged the idea, and had written home to England 
strongly recommending him.*® It was an impossible ambition. 
The peculiar problem of the Canadian legal system, the racial 
difficulty, and the strength and bitterness of political factions in 
the colony, all required a man of balanced judgment, with high 
intellectual and legal attainments. Estimable as Mabane was in 
many ways, in no respect did he come anywhere near this ideal. 
However, with stubborn optimism he cherished the plan until his 
hopes were destroyed by a triple blow. The appointment had 
been given not to himself, but to William Smith; Smith was an 
American; and he had been appointed on the direct recommenda- 
tion of his old friend, the governor, who relied implicitly on 
Smith’s judgment. Carleton had sailed away from Canada, having 
dismissed an American chief justice in order to maintain Mabane 
and his friends in power. Now, as Lord Dorchester he was sailing 
back, bringing with him another chief justice, whose firm deter- 
mination—it was shrewdly surmised—was to overthrow Mabane 
along with the principles for which he stood. There was a 
dramatic element in the situation, but poor Mabane was not in a 
position to appreciate it. Yielding to the persuasions of cautious 
friends, he accorded to Dorchester on his arrival the respectful 
attentions due to his position and made no reference to his own 


_ *The most important of these was the new ordinance for regulating the civil courts, 
which allowed optional juries in commercial cases. 
%9B, vol. 56, pp. 240-2: Haldimand to Sydney, June 29, 1784. 
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grievance. For Smith he had nothing but enmity, and it appears 
that his sentiments were heartily reciprocated.*® 


Mabane and his party put up a good fight. If Smith con- 
trolled the governor’s mind, they yet had at least as strong a party 
as he in the council. They also controlled the civil courts, for the 
provincial system confined the activities of the chief justice to 
criminal work, and to the court of appeals. When Smith in the 
court of appeals offered an interpretation of the Quebec Act which 
permitted the use of English law in purely English cases,*4 Mabane 
from the bench flatly and publicly contradicted him at the next 
sitting of his own court. When Smith in council introduced a bill 
to confirm his new interpretation of the Quebec Act, Mabane and 
his party countered with a bill abolishing some of the few English 
usages which had been introduced into the courts.“ This pro- 
ceeding, outrageous in Smith’s eyes, inspired his great effort 
against Mabane. The American attorney-general, Monk, the 
close friend and ally of Smith, in supporting a petition to the 
council against the French party’s bill, made outrageous accusa- 
tions against Mabane and his fellow judges. They were accused 
of partiality, inconsistency, and complete and wilful ignorance of 
all the principles of law.** Mabane, who had to sit in council and 
listen for six hours to a speech which ridiculed and insulted himself 
and the system he represented, must have felt that his humiliation 
was complete. 


Unfortunately, it was only beginning. Monk’s accusations 
led to a long and bitter quarrel in the council. The English party 
demanded a judicial investigation into Monk’s charges, which 
had, no doubt, been made with the single purpose of bringing 
about such a result. Mabane retorted that the pretended re- 
formers were actuated by the sole desire to change well-established 
laws, and break the British connection**—a remark which was 
to be echoed countless times during the political contests of the 
next century. In the end, Smith himself was ordered by Dor- 
chester to preside over an investigation into the conduct of the 


40B, vol. 76, pp. 220-4, Mathews to Haldimand, Dec. 7, 1786; ibid., 265-71, same 
to same, May 9, 1787. 

‘1For the papers relating to this case, see in the Public Archives of Canada, the 
folder entitled ‘‘Court of appeals, Gray v. Grant’’. 

“Shortt and Doughty, Constitutional documents, I1, 847-54, ‘‘Draught of an ordi- 
nance framed by Chief Justice Smith, March 12, 1787’’; zbid., 11, 845, Finlay to Nepean, 
March 15, 1787; B, vol. 76, pp. 265-71. 

“8 Minutes of the legislative council, E, p. 78; Q, vol. 29, pp. 122-5, 183; C.O. 42, 
vol. 19, pp. 165-79. 

“4 Minutes of the legislative council, E, pp. 84-93; C.O. 42, vol. 19, pp. 165-79. 
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judges. The inquiry was supposed to be conducted in a judicial 
and impartial manner, but it was really only a continuation of the 
factional fight in the council. Mabane’s enemies exerted them- 
selves to hold him and his colleagues up to ridicule and oppro- 
brium, and they were abundantly successful. They concentrated 
on commercial cases where the law was in the greatest confusion. 
Mabane’s lack of legal training, and his arbitrary disposition, 
added to his hearty dislike of the American members of the 
merchant group, made him a particularly unfit person to deal 
with these cases. He had frequently been betrayed into in- 
consistencies, and at times into at least a show of partiality. He 
might, however, have been expected to urge that the wretched 
condition of the laws was an excuse for most of his shortcomings. 
Unfortunately for his reputation, this excuse was not open to him. 
As the dominant political leader in the province, he had for years 
supported the legal system, or rather the want of one, which would 
have provided a plausible explanation for his apparent defects as 
a judge. To witness the practical condemnation of his system, 
and the parade of all the little faults and negligences in his admin- 
istration of justice during the last ten years, must have been a 
very bitter experience for him. 

The investigation ended, as it had begun, in the council, in a 
drawn battle between the parties of Mabane and Smith. Trivial 
details connected with the winding up of the affair were made the 
subject of a bitter political contest which was a disgrace to both 
parties.“ The conduct of neither had been above reproach, and 
each of the leaders hoped that the affair would end in the dis- 
missal of the other by the authorities in Great Britain. In the 
end, the latter, realizing the political implications of the whole 
matter, took no steps beyond the dismissal of Monk, who was the 
apparent cause of the whole disturbance.*” This left Mabane and 
Smith free to continue their struggles in the council. Smith con- 
tinued to bring in legislation calculated, as he thought, to increase 
the efficiency of the courts, and Mabane continued to oppose such 
legislation with all his might, as he was determined to oppose all 
of what he held to be American innovations. 

In the council Mabane and his party at least held their ground. 
They were not always successful, but on many occasions they 
did succeed in thwarting Smith and the ‘‘American’’ policy of the 


“The minutes of the investigation are to be found in Q, vol. 29-34. 
“Public Archives of Canada, State Book D, pp. 344-6; Q, vol. 29, pp. 43-6. 
79, vol. 40, pp. 106-7: Sydney to Dorchester, April 3, 1789. 
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merchant party. Until the constitutional change of 1791, 
Mabane kept his French system practically intact, and in that 
year he was able to hand it over to the safe keeping of the French 
national party in the new assembly. During this period, however, 
his private life was clouded with trouble and anxiety, which added 
to the vexations which he had to meet in his public capacity. 
He missed the easy and pleasant intercourse with his old friend, 
Governor Haldimand. The old alliance with Dorchester was 
broken forever, and their relations seem to have been purely 
formal. Moreover, Mabane was suffering from financial em- 
barrassments.*® The six or seven hundred pounds a year which 
he received in salary from his various offices was not sufficient for 
a man of his generous and extravagant disposition. His desire 
for the chief justiceship had been based on economic necessity as 
well as on personal ambition. When the appointment of Smith 
put that beyond his reach, he tried, through the influence of 
Haldimand and other friends, to be appointed to the office of 
lieutenant-governor, left vacant by the death of Henry Hope. 
Unfortunately this effort failed also, and his private affairs drifted 
from bad to worse. His faithful friend, Major Mathews, formerly 
secretary to Haldimand, strove to inculcate in him principles of 
financial as well as of political prudence, but with only a moderate 
measure of success. Mabane died at last in 1793, a poor man, not 
old in years, but worn with fatigues and disappointments, and 
oppressed with the most deadly of all disillusionments—the con- 
sciousness of the fact that his day was over, and his place gone. 

Nevertheless, although Mabane died leaving his enemy Smith 
in possession of the field, he made a far deeper mark than Smith 
did on the course of Canadian history. He represents the first 
political articulation of the vague aspirations of French-Canadian 
nationalism in that early period. That he had no real under- 
standing of, or sympathy with, what is called French-Canadian 
nationalism to-day is beside the point. He held the political fort 
until the French Canadians found their feet. Mabane also con- 
tributed tolater Canadian toryism. His warnings of the danger of 
democracy and of American innovations, and of the necessity of 
stubborn resistance to political change in the name of the British 
constitution, were faithfully echoed by the political heirs of those 
against whom he had breathed out threatenings in the council. 
The two parties to the constitutional struggle of the nineteenth 
century shared the political heritage of this half-forgotten leader. 

Hi_tpa NEATBY 
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NOVA SCOTIA’S ADMIRALTY COURT AS A PROBLEM 
OF COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION 


¥ has been repeatedly asserted that the American War of Inde- 
pendence taught England a lesson which resulted in the adoption 
of a more enlightened colonial policy. Whatever may have been 
the ultimate effects of the war, the immediate aftermath was a 
restrictive trade policy designed to bind the remaining colonies 
more closely to the mother country. The principles of mercan- 
tilism were continued in effect, and the Navigation Acts were not 
repealed until 1849. It was chiefly in the colonial courts of vice- 
admiralty that these laws were enforced, and there may be found 
in the history of these courts, therefore, some sidelights of con- 
siderable interest on the larger problem of imperial versus colonial 
control. The “attempts ...to extend an unwarrantable juris- 
diction’”’ through admiralty courts formed a complaint of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, and in the experience 
of Nova Scotia are to be found some of the same grievances which 
had agitated the Thirteen Colonies. 

A difference may be noted in the origin of the vice-admiralty 
courts of the American colonies and that of Nova Scotia. At the 
beginning of colonial settlement there had been little need for mari- 
time courts, as the regular courts dispensed a rough and ready 
justice adequate for the needs of the day. With the growth of 
colonial enterprise, strange ships came to port, pirates menaced the 
coasts, and prize ships awaited adjudication. The need for special 
courts became evident, and accordingly there were created in the 
colonies vice-admiralty courts which were intended to be the col- 
onial counterparts of the high court of admiralty in England. But 
the records of New York,! supported by those of Rhode Island,? 
would indicate that in respect of procedure and terminology little 
care was exercised to observe the forms of the parent court, and it 
is conceivable that the colonial bench and bar, untrained in civil 
law, were ignorant of the habits of the high court. 

Again, the colonies themselves differed in that some were royal 
provinces while others were corporate and proprietary colonies. 
The latter types are distinguished by the sturdy opposition they 


1C. M. Hough, Report of cases in the vice-admiralty courts of the Province of New York 
(New Haven, 1925), introduction, p. xiii. 

2F. B. Wiener, ‘‘Notes on the Rhode Island admiralty, 1727-1790” (Harvardlaw 
review, XLVI, 58). 
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made to any movement that would increase imperial control. As 
vice-admiralty courts were a direct step in this direction, they were 
most strenuously opposed. Particularly is this noticeable in the 
case of Rhode Island, where the governor appeared before the 
assembly urging that* ‘‘we had better like men spend the one half 
of our Estates to maintain our privileges than .. . that we with 
our children should be brought into bondage and slavery”’. 


In 1684, Massachusetts found its stubborn resistance and 
flagrantly illegal trading countered by cancellation of its charter, 
followed by incorporation as a royal province with admiralty juris- 
diction expressly reserved to the crown. After the passage of the 
acts of trade of 1696,‘ the crown was successful in incorporating 
the vice-admiralty courts of all the colonies as an integral part of 
the colonial system. However, by assigning to these courts the 
function of enforcing the acts of trade, they were being perverted 
to a use not countenanced in the parent court and one which was 
certain to arouse hatred and animosity. 


Unlike the admiralty courts of the older colonies, that of Nova 
Scotia dates from the first establishment of governmental insti- 
tutions under Cornwallis in 1749. Previous references to the 
court have given a later date of origin,® but the evidence on the 
point seems clear. The incumbents of the office of judge of vice- 
admiralty in Nova Scotia from 1749 until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century were four in number. Edward How’ presided 
over the first case in 1749, but apparently then delegated the work 
to his surrogate and successor, Benjamin Green,’ who in turn re- 
signed the office in 1753 because of the objections of ‘‘their Lord- 
ships” that he could not also hold the office of naval officer. Re- 
luctantly he resigned the judgeship—‘‘the profits of which’, he 
observed, “‘are very precarious’’.® During the next sixteen years 
John Collier® held the post until his death in'1769, when the gov- 


sQuoted by Marguerite Appleton in ‘‘Rhode Island's first court of admiralty” (New 
England quarterly), V (1), January, 1932, 148). 

‘7 and 8 William III, c. 22. 

5Catalogue of portraits of the judges of the supreme court of Nova Scotia and other por- 
traits (issued by the law courts of Nova Scotia). At page 11 there is given a list of 
admiralty judges omitting the names of the three judges who preceded Bulkeley and 
giving the latter’s date erroneously as 1775. 

*His commission is not to be found in the Archives of Nova Scotia, but see Public 
Archives Nova Scotia (quoted hereafter as P.A.N.S.), Records of vice- admiralty, 1749- 
51, pp. 1, 

TPA, N .S., Commission book, 1749-66, I, 43, and Records of vice-admiralty, 1751-6, 
p. 128. 
8Commission book, 1749-66, II, 20. 
*Ibid., 22. 
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ernor appointed his secretary, Richard Bulkeley.!° For more than 
thirty years Bulkeley presided over the court during a most tur- 


bulent period that witnessed the American Revolution and the 
opening of the Napoleonic wars. 


Autocratic by nature and conscious of his position as an officer 
of the crown by imperial appointment, Judge Bulkeley assumed an 
independence and indifference to local feeling that was certain to 
clash with the expressed wishes of the people. Even before Bulk- 
eley’s term, however, the court had become a centre of controversy 
in the province, as had already been the case in several of the 
American colonies. The common cause of complaint was the fees 
exacted, for, since the officers of the vice-admiralty court up until 
1769 were not paid stated salaries, they had to rely upon the fees 
of their office. It must be admitted that it was with some justice 


that the citizens objected to what they termed the ‘‘exactions”’ of 
this court. 


As with all colonial grievances, the channel of complaint was 
the popularly elected assembly. The question of fees had arisen 
in Massachusetts where the people’s representatives considered 
that they had the right to fix the fees of the court and they had 
legislated accordingly." Similarly in Rhode Island, the assembly 
dealt with the problem in a law" the preamble of which declared 
that ‘‘it is the undoubted Right of the General Assembly of this 
Colony to establish and state the Fees of all the Courts within the 
same’. It is not surprising, therefore, to find the problem of fees 
arising in Nova Scotia. 

Hardly had the first assembly been summoned before it passed 
a resolution requesting the governor to order the officials of all the 
courts to lay before it an exact list of all fees, poundage, and other 
perquisites."* In response, a return of the table of fees was sub- 
mitted by the officers of the several courts with the exception of the 
court of vice-admiralty. This omission was brought by the gov- 
ernor to the attention of the council which inquired into the pro- 
priety of the application. It was found thereupon" that this court 
had a table of fees for its guidance which were the same for all the 


Records of vice admiralty, 1769-77, pp. 1, 99. 


114 cts and resolves of the Province of Massachusetts Bay (Boston, 1869), II, 45, being 
c. 7 of the acts of 1716-7. 
Act of October, 1743, contained in the Laws of Rhode Island (Newport, 1744-5), 
268. 
Thomas C. Haliburton, An historical and statistical account of Nova Scotia (2 vols., 
Halifax, 1829), I, 215. 


4 Journals and proceedings of the house of assembly of Nova Scotia, 1, December 
5, 1758. 
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plantations and had been exacted since the founding of the col- 
onies. The accounts had been sent to England and had never been 
disapproved. The assembly was further reminded that the con- 
stitution of the court of vice-admiralty was unlike that of any other 
court, that even parliament had never interfered to establish its 
fees and that, therefore, beyond doubt the assembly could not 
undertake to do so. 

This reply fell far short of satisfying the assembly, which con- 
sidered it was ‘‘the unquestioned right” of the house to make such 
an order and it further resolved*® 


that the Judge of the Court of Vice-Admiralty not laying before the 
House agreeable to their order of the 4th. December last an account 
of Fees, commissions, poundage, and other charges Demanded and 
taken in the said Court, and by what president [sic] or authority they 
are Demanded Is an High Contemt of the authority of this House 
and of a Dangerous nature. 

. . . That it appears to this House upon searching presidents of cases 
which have happened in the said Court of Vice-Admiralty that in all 
cases of Seizure and in all others where the money passes through 
the said Court excessive sums of money have been extorted from the 
suitors in the said Court under pretence of Five per cent commissions 
for condemnation Fees, Five per cent poundage and two per cent 
commissions on Sales over and above other Great Fees to the Judge, 
Register, and Marshall of the said Court frequently amounting 
together to more than a Quarter part in Value of the matter in 
Demand; which is very grievous, a great discouragement to Trade 
and Strangers coming amongst us, oppressive to the people and with- 
out Colour of the Law. 


A week later they returned to the complaint :’* ‘“‘nor can we conceive 
that any claimed authority or Dignity of the Court of the Vice- 
Admiralty ought to exempt them from such inquiries.’’ As to the 
opinion expressed by the council on this dispute the house as- 
serted :!” 


We can not pay the least regard to their opinion as it is void of any 
proof or argument to support it, and when we consider that the 
Council at present consists of no more than four Members, one of 
whom was formerly a Judge of the Court of Admiralty, another is 
the present Judge and a third the Register of that Court we are per- 
suaded that their opinion on this subject must have as little weight 
with your Excellency as it has with us. 


Another cause of complaint common in the colonies was the 


mode of trial in the admiralty court, which is before a single judge 
\6Tbid., March 26, 1759. 

%Ibid., April 2, 1759. 

Ibid. 
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without a jury. It would be erroneous to ascribe the desire for 
jury trial solely to the inborn democracy of the colonists. If a 
motive be necessary, it can be found in the fact that the colonists 
disliked the prospect of almost certain conviction in the admiralty 
court as compared with the leniency of juries. Collectors of cus- 
toms and zealous officials frequently complained of the practical 
impossibility of securing a conviction against an offender under the 
acts of trade when the trial was held in the common-law courts 
before a jury, members of which were often themselves interested 
in illicit trade. On the other hand, the colonists complained of the 
overzealousness of officials and even accused judges of giving 
decrees in order to increase the fees. Magna Carta and ancient 
liberties were invoked when the more direct method of writs of 
prohibition had to be abandoned. It was with increasing fre- 
quency that the American colonies registered this complaint. On 
the eve of the American Revolution it appears again in the instruc- 
tions to the people’s representatives. Two examples will suffice. 
In the ‘Instructions of the Town of Braintree to their Represen- 
tatives, 1765’’ occurs the following :!® 


But the most grevious innovation of all, is the alarming extension of 
the power of courts of admiralty. In these courts, one judge pre- 
sides alone! No juries have any concern there! The law and the 
fact are both to be decided by the same single judge, whose commis- 
sion is only during pleasure, and with whom, as we are told, the most 
mischievous of all customs has become established, that of taking 
commissions on all commendations; so that he is under the pecuniary 
temptation always against the subject. 


Similarly, in the ‘Instructions of the Town of Boston to their 
Representatives, 15 May 1769”’:!9 


The American courts of admiralty seem to be forming by degrees 
into a system that is to overturn our constitution and to deprive us 
entirely of our best inheritance, the laws of the land. It would be 
thought in England a dangerous innovation, if the trial of any matter 
upon land was given to the admiralty; it would be thought more 
threatening still, if the power of confiscation over ships and cargoes 
for illicit trade was committed to the court; but if the forfeitures of 
ships and cargoes, large penalties upon masters, and such exorbitant 
penalties as the treble value of cargoes upon every person concerned 
in landing uncustomed goods were, by act of parliament, appointed 
to be tried by the admiral, the nation would think their liberties 
irrecoverably lost. 


18Boston Gazette, October 14, 1765, quoted in Life and works of John Adams (Boston, 
1851), III, 465. 
19Tbid., III, 507. 
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Observing, erroneously,?° that infractions of the act in Great 
Britain were to be prosecuted in any of his majesty’s courts of 
record in Westminster, while in the colonies they came into the 
admiralty court, the complaint continues: 


Here is a contrast that stares us in the face! A partial distinction 
that is made between the subject in Great Britain and the subject 
in America! The parliament in one section guarding the people of 
the realm and securing to them the benefit of a trial by jury and the 
law of the land, and by the next section depriving Americans of those 
important rights. Is not this distinction a brand of disgrace upon 
every American—a degradation below the rank of an Englishman? 
Is it not with respect to us a repeal of the twenty-ninth chapter of 
the Magna Charta? 

. .. The formidable power of these courts, and their distressing course 
of proceedings, have been severely felt within the year past; many 
of your fellow-citizens have been worn out with attendance upon 
them, in defence against informations for extravagant and enormous 
penalties. 


About fifty years later, as the following resolution of the 
assembly illustrates,” the same complaint may be found in Nova 
Scotia although it was there stated with more restraint: 


It appears to the committee from divers acts of Parliament that a 
concurrent jurisdiction is given to the courts of Common Law and 
the Courts of Vice-Admiralty in the Plantations to determine upon 
prosecutions instituted by Custom House Officers and other infor- 
mers for alleged breaches of the Acts of Trade but such prosecutions 
are always carried on in the Vice-Admiralty Court. 
Resolved,—That the prosecuting the alleged breaches of the Acts 
respecting the Plantation Trade in the Court of Vice-Admiralty, 
is a great grievance to the Inhabitants of this Province, inasmuch 
as His Majesty’s loyal subjects are thereby not only deprived of 
their Constitutional right of having their causes tried by a Jury, 
but are put to great and unnecessary expenses. 

Resolved,—That the prosecuting such causes in the Court of Vice- 
Admiralty when the Courts of Common Law have jurisdiction 
over them, is unnecessary and oppressive. 

Resolved,—That the prosecuting such causes in the Court of Vice- 
Admiralty shows a want of confidence in the integrity of the good 
people of the Province and betrays a suspicion that a fair and im- 
partial Trial cannot be obtained in His Majesty's Courts of 
Common Law. 


2°Actually the words of the act (4 Geo. III, c. 15, s. 41) are ‘‘in any court of record, 
or in any court of admiralty” in the colony at the election of the informer or prosecutor. 
By omitting the phrase ‘‘in any court of record’’ it was easy to establish such an imag- 
ined grievance. 

21 Journals and proceedings of the house of assembly of Nova Scotia, April 3, 1811. 
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The leniency shown by juries in contrast to the certainty of 
conviction in the admiralty court may have given force to the 
people’s complaint, but equally important was the matter of costs. 
The assembly illustrates this by asserting that charges which in 
the admiralty court are assessed at from £60 to £100 would 
scarcely exceed £15 in the courts of common law. Therefore 
people, because of great expense, had been deterred from defending 
their property even when not conscious of violating the law,— 
“chusing rather to resign their rights than to solicit them at a 
ruinous expense before a Tribunal exercising a jurisdiction un- 
known to the constitution of the Parent state’’.” 

That the assembly was reflecting the opinions of the people is 
shown in the following petition of Lawrence Hartshorne, sundry 
merchants, and others. They referred to the loyal obedience they 
had given to ‘‘a mode of trial that appears from history to have 
originated in a state of society in the old colonies very different 
from that which exists in this Province where they feel a pride in 
believing that trial by jury is as pure as in any other part of His 
Majesty’s Dominions’. But, they went on: 

Your petitioners apprehend that under the most favorable practice 

the Court in question is perfectly inconsistent with their rights and 
privileges which His Majesty and His Ancestors have graciously been 
pleased to bestow upon this Province and of which the trial by jury 
forms a principal branch. That the decision of causes by a single 
person acting both as judge and jury is inconsistent with those rights 
and privileges, and most perfectly inapplicable to the known loyalty 
of the people subject to such jurisdiction: and peculiarly injurious 
as in the event of appealing from a decision considered unjust such 
claim can only be prosecuted but at great expence and inconvenience 
to the party aggreived and in some instances ruin has been caused 


from the want of means to conduct the necessary prosecution in the 
Mother country. 


Objection to the court finally rose to such height that the 
assembly resolved to instruct its agent in London to petition his 
majesty to abolish the court. The resolution was as follows: 


That this House do unanimously agree in the opinion so generally 
expressed by former Houses of Assembly, that the jurisdiction exer- 
cised by the Instance Court of Vice-Admiralty in this Province, is 
grievous and oppressive; and do therefore request Mr. Speaker to 
continue his correspondence with the Agent of the Province, and to 
state, that from the manner in which all the official situations in that 
2Tbid. 

™P.A.N.S., Manuscript documents, house of assembly, vol. 305, doc 


. 99. 
. — ‘and proceedings of the house of assembly of Nova Scotia, XIII, 128, April 
16, 1819 
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Court are held, it is more particulary objectionable than at any 
former period, and most earnestly to solicit His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to abolish that Court. 


The admiralty court was, however, one of the strongest bul- 
warks of imperial control and a conscious effort was always main- 
tained to preserve its independence. When in 1764 it was found 
that there were difficulties in getting seizures condemned and a 
uniform system for the colonies was advocated, parliament pro- 
vided for a general court of vice-admiralty for all the colonies. 
Accordingly Dr. William Spry was sent out as judge of the vice- 
admiralty court of all America with powers concurrent with those 
of the existing colonial admiralty courts but without power to hear 
appeals from them. As Spry settled at Halifax, Nova Scotia 
became the headquarters for a court sitting for the whole of British 
America. Its life was short, however, for after a couple of years 
Spry left to assume the governorship of Barbadoes and the project 
of a general court was apparently dropped. That this court was 
even more unpopular than the colonial courts is indicated in ‘‘A 
letter from a gentleman at Halifax’ :* 


There is, I own, a severity in the method of prosecution, in the new 
established court of admiralty, under Doctor SPRY, here; but it is 
a severity we have brought upon ourselves. When every mild expe- 
dient, to stop the atrocious and infamous practice of smuggling, has 
been try’d in vain, the government is justifiable in making laws 
against it, even like those of Draco, which were written in blood... . 


The necessity for a vigorous and independent admiralty court 
arose again in Nova Scotia early in the nineteenth century. 
Bulkeley, who had been presiding over the court for about thirty 
years, was the cause of much complaint because of his “‘great age 
and infirmity”. It was only with much difficulty that he was 
persuaded to deputize James Brenton, who continued to act until 
Bulkeley’s death in 1800. 

The usual procedure, then, would have been to promote 
Brenton by an appointment to the full judgeship. But this wasa 
period of widespread naval warfare which raised the court con- 
siderably in importance.** There was need of a skilled jurist and, 
no less, of a servant who might render impartial decisions free from 


*This letter, purporting to be from Halifax, is one of a series written by Martin 
Howard, an eminent lawyer of Newport, R.I. For these and other tracts he paid dearly 
at the hands of the Americans after the Revolution broke out. He fled to England in 
1778. This letter may be found in American history told by contemporaries, edited by 
A. B. Hart (New York, 1898), II, 394. 

*This importance is reflected in the greatly increased revenue of the court. 
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the taint of American influences. The remedy appeared to be to 
send out a judge from England. Admiral Parker in writing to 
Nepean, secretary to the admiralty board, on December 20, 1880, 
suggested the appointment of an English judge?’ 


which I have reason to suppose will afford more general satisfaction 
than any resident at this place can possibly do, being more or less 
connected with the people of the United States for although I have 
nothing of any moment to allege against the gentleman,—viz Mr. 
James Brenton, whom Sir John Wentworth has appointed and who 
fitted the office for two years back by deputation . .. yet I know 
much dissatisfaction exists at his conduct in office, which it is 
thought he will not be likely to amend when he feels himself con- 
firmed and established. And I have no doubt but a gentleman least 
connected with the United States will be most likely to afford the 
satisfaction required. 


One of the objections to Brenton was an allegation that he gave 
decisions against his majesty’s ships which led this correspondent 
to add:?* ‘‘The Attorney-General who seems to be the only faith- 
ful servant of the Crown in the province was equally surprised at 
the conduct of the Judge with myself.’’ It was, therefore, decided 
that Dr. Alexander Croke should be sent out, and, on November 18, 
1801, he appeared at a council meeting and was sworn in.?® Some 
further light on the reason for this appointment is given in a de- 
spatch from Croke to Hobart, January 28, 1802:°° 


The Courts of Vice-Admiralty, from various causes . . . having fallen 
into great contempt, it was thought expedient to render them more 
respectable, in the eyes of neutral nations, upon whose property they 
have to decide to so large an amount and likewise for the honour and 
satisfaction of our Navy. Now I humbly conceive that the inten- 
tions of His Majesty’s Government and the objects of the Act of 
Parliament, will be considerably promoted by assigning to the judges 
of those courts the highest rank which they can fairly lay claim to. 
I should submit therefore to your Lordship, that considering the 
high nature of the office itself, and the extent of the Judge’s commis- 
sion, which comprehends all His Majesty’s dominions in America 
and the West Indies, the person who has the honour of filling it must 
be entitled a precedence above all magistrates, or officers of govern- 
ment whose jurisdiction and offices are merely confined to Nova 


Scotia. 


*7Public record office, Admiralty papers, Ad. 1/495, p. 363. All references to docu- 
ments in the public record office, are from notes made there by Miss Margaret Ells, 
and Mr. J. S. Martell, who very kindly placed their notes at my disposal. 

*8Tbid., p. 501. 

2*His cammission does not appear in the commission book covering that year but 
see reference in P.A.N.S., Minutes of the executive council, VI, 86. 

*°Public record office, C.O. 217/77. 
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That Dr. Croke, the stormy petrel of Nova Scotian politics, had 
no mean opinion of himself and his office is evident, but it was an 
unsuccessful struggle that he waged to secure precedence at the 
council table over ‘several retail shopkeepers’’ and the registrar 
of his court, who “in a small and poor province like this are not of 
sufficient consequence to be ranked above the Judge of the Ad- 
miralty court’’.*! 

The question of precedence was no trivial matter as is illus- 
trated again at the time of the appointment of a successor to Croke 
who returned to England in 1815. Upon his departure, Croke 
named Crofton Uniacke as his deputy, but Uniacke, hoping to get 
the full British salary, would not accept a local appointment from 
the governor who thereupon named to the office Michael Wallace, 
the senior member of the council and a merchant of Halifax.” 
Uniacke’s father, who was attorney-general of the province, stren- 
uously opposed Wallace’s appointment which he declared was 
illegal.** Crofton Uniacke, therefore, decided to take his case to 
England where he finally succeeded in receiving the appointment 
from the admiralty board. 

Returning to Nova Scotia, the younger Uniacke immediately 
became a storm centre through his demand for the third position 
on the council, as of right. This Dalhousie, the governor, was 
unwilling to concede, asserting that since the peace the court was 
no longer of the same importance, and, as he pointed out to Bath- 
urst, it would cause disunion and discord to call Uniacke* to the 
council.** On February 6, 1818, Bathurst disposed of the problem 
by stating that no longer was the judge of vice-admiralty entitled 
ex-officio to a seat on the council. 

The conflict and protests aroused by the vice-admiralty courts 
might lead to the inference that they were of little value to the 
colonies. But, considered apart from their place in the colonial 
system and regarded purely in their function as maritime courts, 
they were very useful in determining the causes upon which seamen 
require adjudication. Disputes over such matters as wages, 
charter parties, collisions, freight and demurrage, efc., are peculiar 
to the sea, and no court is better qualified than an admiralty 
court to consider them. It was a perversion of the true function 


8 Tbid. 
®bid., 217/98, no. 274: Sherbrooke to Bathurst, April 28, 1816. 
Ibid: Uniacke to Bathurst, May 4, 1816. 
As attorney-general the senior Uniacke had been a member of the council for some 
years. 
*Tbid., 217/99, no. 32: Dalhousie to Bathurst, Nov. 14, 1817. 
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of this court to enlarge its jurisdiction in order to bind the colonies 
to a colonial policy fast growing out of date. 

In the issuance of letters of marque against “‘the rebellious 
colonies in America and the French’’ the court at Halifax illus- 
trated the important part it could play during the turbulent years 
when the coast was beset with dangers from American and French 
privateers. The value of such a court to Nova Scotia measured 
in dollars and cents—or rather in pounds sterling—was no small 
item. It should be remembered that one of the most useful func- 
tions of an admiralty court during war time is the condemnation of 
prizes. The court at Halifax, during the years 1792-1815, con- 
demned more than seven hundred prizes.** The value of these 
prizes ranged from £150 to £1,000*’ but one prize alone was auc- 
tioned off for £25,099-2-6}. After deducting sundry legal costs there 
was left £23,142-4-51.5§ That ‘‘sundry legal costs’’ meant a great 
profit to the court is apparent in the above charges, and that fees 
reached an exorbitant amount is made clear in other papers now 
in the public record office in London. There are there records 
of the condemnation of a ship which sold for £16,185 upon which 
the charges amounted to £1,767, and another sold for £18,078 upon 
which the charges were £922.°° 

It is thus easily apparent that the complaints of the inhabitants 
against the excessive fees of the court were justified. Yet it is also 
apparent that, during a time of war when heavy losses were in- 
curred in the fishing industry, in captures at sea, impressment, and 
competition from American traders, these losses were more than 
counterbalanced by the inflow of wealth occasioned by the con- 
demnations of the prize court. 

Against all onslaughts the vice-admiralty court held its ground, 
but, as the years passed and the colony grew in importance, the 
court dropped many of its pretensions. In making it an agency 
for the enforcement of the unpopular acts of trade, its effective- 
ness as a purely maritime court had been seriously impaired. As 
the more liberal trade policy of the empire was adopted, much 
objectionable work of the court was removed. Thus, limited in the 
scope of its work, it grew in dignity and became worthy of the 
respect for which its traditions called. 

LIONEL H. LAING 

*P.A.N.S., vol. 378, Catalogue of causes in the court of vice-admiralty at Halifax. 

37P.A.N.S., Admiralty papers (miscellaneous) containing abstracts of sales made of 
property by order of the court of vice-admiralty at Halifax, 1775-1808. 


**Jbid., ‘The ship Pigou’’. 
%Admiralty papers, Ad. 1/495. 
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GOVERNOR MuRRAY’S VIEWS ON THE PLAN OF 1764 FOR THE 
MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


; ‘HE plan which occasioned the following observations, as well 

as others better known, is too familiar to require detailed 
recapitulation here. Formulated by the board of trade on July 10, 
1764, after the advice of Sir William Johnson, the superintendent 
of Indian affairs for the northern district, it was designed to 
‘sett aside all local interfering of particular provinces” with Indian 
affairs by establishing an imperial Indian department, responsible 
for the entire conduct of Indian relations, under the sole direction 
of the two existing superintendents. Its particular provisions 
for the conduct of the Indian trade were framed in a paternalistic 
spirit. Of these only two or three need be mentioned. The 
trade was to be open to all properly licensed persons, who gave 
security to observe the regulations of the Indian department; 
it was to be confined to specified posts in the northern district, 
and to Indian towns in the southern. Further to secure fair 
trading, tariffs of prices were to be established by the Indian 
commissaries. The cost of administering this plan was estimated 
at twenty thousand pounds; and this it was proposed to defray 
by a tax upon the trade.! 

At once submitted to the consideration of various officials 
in the colonies,? the plan was criticized more in points of detail 
than on general grounds of principle; and the majority of those 
consulted on the whole approved of the plan, or of one very like 
it.* The suggested tariff and tax, however, were both attacked, 
amongst other details; and some little criticism was levelled at 
the extent and character of the authority and jurisdiction of the 

1E. B. O’Callaghan (ed.), Documents relative to the colonial history of the State of New 
York (Albany, 1853-87), VII, 637, ‘‘Plan for the future management of Indian affairs”, 
July 10, 1764; ibid., 634, Lords of trade to Johnson, July 10, 1764. 

*Public record office, C.O. 324, vol. 17, pp. 407, 415, 421. 

’The observations of Johnson, Stuart, Colonel Bradstreet, Lieutenant-Governors 
Colden and Bull, and Governors Murray, Wilmot, Wentworth, Bernard, W. Franklin, 
Sharpe, Wright, Johnstone, and Grant are contained in C.O. 323, vol. 20. Those of 
Johnson, Colden, and Bradstreet are printed in O'Callaghan, Documents relative to the 
colonial history of New York, VII, 657, 667, 690; and those of Stuart and Grant were 
printed by C. E. Carter in American historical review, XX, 1915, 815, 827. The list of 
known criticisms of the plan is completed by the later comments of Benjamin Franklin 


(A. H. Smyth, ed., Writings of Benjamin Franklin, IV, 467), of Richard Jackson, 
printed in J/linois historical collections, ed. C. W. Alvord and C. E. Carter (Springfield, 
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superintendents.‘ Governor Bernard of Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, argued that a distinction should be made between the 
control of the Indians inside and of those outside provincial 
boundaries, bluntly remarking that he did not wish to see Sir 
William Johnson as ‘‘a governor within my government’’. Such 
grounds of disapproval were strongly marked in the observations 
of Governor James Murray of Quebec. 

Murray’s criticisms, here printed, are the more interesting 
both by reason of the apology which he thought fit to make for 
them, and because of subsequent events in his province. ‘‘The 
plan of a general system for regulating Indian affairs on this 
continent’, wrote Murray to the board of trade, ‘‘is a thing in its 
nature most nice, and delicate, and should be treated with great 
deliberation and circumspection. As I profess myself very 
ignorant of the matter, I have been obliged to apply for informa- 
tion to the traders, and French people, who are acquainted with 
these nations [the Indians], but as few mercantile men will speak 
truths when inconsistent with the dictates of self-interest, I 
with reluctance hazard any opinion on this subject... .’’ 

How far Murray condescended to follow the advice of those 
‘‘mercantile men’’ whom he heartily disliked, it would be difficult 
to say; but his observations may be taken, at least in part, as a 
reflection of the views of the mercantile element in his community; 
and they struck at the very root of the plan. Murray condemned 
both the tariff and the tax. Beginning with a criticism of the 
general principle of the plan as “establishing a power within a 
power, the policy of which I do not comprehend”’, he ended with a 
plea for laissez faire in regard to the trade of the ‘upper and 
back countrys’. Murray was mainly interested in the trade of 
the five King’s Posts, and objected most strongly to the Indian 
superintendents having jurisdictions within provincial boundaries. 
But by implication he disapproved of almost the whole of the 
plan; and in its place he advocated a system of co-operative 
provincial control of Indian relations. It was evident that 


1916), XI, 422; and by two unpublished papers in the Shelburne papers, William L. 
Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. These are the documents endorsed ‘‘Plan 
for the future management of Indian affairs proposed when Lord Hillsborough was at 
the head of the board of trade” endorsed by Shelburne, ‘‘Remarks upon which are 
grounded ithe minutes submitted by me to cabinet, in Summer, 1767” (Shelburne 
papers, vol. 50, p. 357); and ‘“‘Observations upon a plan for the future management of 
Indian affairs’’ endorsed by Dr. Priestley, ‘‘Ld. Shelburne’s observations’, etc. (ibid., 
vol. 60, p. 1385). These two papers are parallel, though not identical. 

4Cf. the remarks of Bernard and of William Franklin. 

5C.0. 42, vol. 2, f.1: Murray to lords of trade, Oct. 26, 1764, enclosing the observations 
printed below. 
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Murray, or his advisers, thoroughly disliked the idea of imperial 
regulation. 

Whatever his own views, Murray now, as in duty bound, 
began to carry into effect the policy marked out for him by the 
proclamation of 1763, by his instructions, and by the advice and 
procedure of Sir William Johnson, and of the commander-in-chief, 
General Gage.£ By a proclamation published on January 31, 
1765, he declared reopened the trade of the western country, 
hitherto closed by reason of the Indian war. The trade was, 
however, to be confined to those posts which already existed, or 
might be established; and, in order to secure obedience to such 
regulations ‘‘as shall hereafter be established by His Majesty, or 
his Commissaries’”’, the trader was to give bond to double the 
value of the goods to be sold.’ 

The merchants and traders were at once alarmed. They had 
already suffered under the rigours of war; and they now faced 
inconvenient restrictions in peace. The enormous security, and 
the limitation of the trade to specified posts, complained the 
merchants and traders of Montreal to Murray, would ‘“‘for the 
present (and we apprehend must for ever) discourage the traders”’ 
from engaging in the western trade. Murray in part sympathized 
with these complaints. ‘It is not in the power of the governor”, 
he replied, ‘“‘to authorise the traders to go beyond the posts es- 
tablished by His Majesty and garrisoned by his troops neither 
does he believe that General Gage can admit of it. However 
the Governor will not only write to Mr. Gage on this subject, 
but warmly solicit his Majesty that this restriction may be 
removed.’’® 

With little confidence in this procedure, the merchants devised 
measures of their own to remove the apprehensions with which 
they were filled by the proclamation, and by the policy adopted 
by the military arm and by the Indian department. Their 


®Cf. A. L. Burt, The old Province of Quebec (Toronto, 1933), 137; C. E. Carter (ed.), 
The correspondence of General Thomas Gage (New Haven, 1931), 1, 96, Gage to Conway, 
June 24, 1766; Alvord and Carter, Jilinois historical collections, = 400, Orders for 
regulation of the trade, Jan. 16. 1765. 


"Report of the Public Archives of Canada, 1918 (Ottawa, 1920), appendix C, p, 2. 

8On the position of the merchants see H. A. Innis, The fur trade in Canada (New 
Haven, 1930), 169-74; M. G. Reid, ‘‘The Quebec fur traders and western policy, 1763- 
1774” (CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, VI, 1925, 22) 

°C.O. 42, vol. 2, f. 557, Memorial of merchants and traders of Montreal to Governor 


Murray, Feb. 20, 1765; tbid., f. 565, Answer to the memorial of merchants and traders 
of Montreal, March 9, 1765. 
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allegations, conveyed to the authorities at home,’ while they 
reflected on Murray himself, at least in part supported his previous 
report to the board of trade. Soon the province rang with 
complaints, genuine and fictitious. Civil and military officials 
attacked the character of the traders. Merchants and traders 
attacked the character of the regulations. In the limitations 
imposed on the trade of so important a centre as distant Michili- 
mackinac, where geography, tradition, and the shortness of the 
season all required that the traders should be allowed to go amongst 
the Indians, they had a particular ground of complaint; and this 
and other grievances were accentuated by charges of malad- 
ministration. Apart from certain minor measures, Murray 
could do little to remedy this situation, for the distant trade 
lay outside his jurisdiction; and when, in 1766, Johnson, in the 
belief that the plan of 1764 would ultimately be adopted, followed 
the example of his colleague of the southern department, and 
began to put as much of it into operation as he could, exasperation 
grew. A steady stream of complaints and memorials demon- 
strated that as far as the trade of Quebec was concerned, the plan 
of 1764 would have to be modified, or abandoned." ‘The real 
criticism of the plan’, wrote the late C. W. Alvord, “‘came from 
Canada.’’” 

Meanwhile, through one cause and another, Quebec had been 
set by theears. In June, 1766, ignominiously recalled through the 
machinations of discontented ‘‘old subjects’, Murray sailed for 
England. It was left for his successor to take up the cause of 
the Quebec traders and merchants. But by now the plan of 
1764 had lost official support in England. New and alternative 
schemes were propounded; finally, in 1768, the board of trade 


10Cf. ibid., f. 207, Memorial and petition from the merchants and traders of the 
city of London trading to Canada, To the Rt. Hon. the Lords Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantations, April 18, 1765; British museum, Add. MSS., 35915, ff. 199-200, 
Complaints of Quebec merchants, Sept. 6, 1765; ibid., f. 224, Welles, Frobisher e¢ al, 
to Fowler Walker, Jan. 24, 1766. 

‘Burt, The old Province of Quebec, 138-9; Reid, ‘‘The Quebec fur traders and western 
policy’’, 22-4; Innis, The fur trade in Canada, 174-9; W. E. Stevens, The northwest fur 
trade, 1763-1800 (Urbana, 1926), 26-8; C. W. Alvord, The Mississippi Valley in British 
politics (Cleveland, 1917), I, 290-8; Carter, The correspondence of Gage, I, 96, II, 33; 
Add. MSS., 35915, f. 203, Account of the state of the Indian trade, Nov. 10, 1766 by 
B. Frobisher; ibid., f. 65, Memorial of Fowler Walker, July, 1766; A. C. Flick (ed.), 
Papers of Sir William Johnson (Albany, 1927), V, 130, Memorial of Montreal merchants, 
March 30, 1766; C.O. 323, vol. 25, f. 39, Memorial to Carleton, Sept. 20, 1766, also 
sent to the honourable the committee of merchants for American affairs (Alvord and 
Carter, Illinois historical collections, XI, 378); C.O. 323, vol. 25, f. 21, Memorial of 
ay merchants of the Province of Quebec, in Shelburne to lords of. trade, Oct. 5, 

d ° 


Alvord, The Mississippi Valley in British politics, 1, 295. 
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reported in favour of provincial control of the trade; the super- 
intendents were to be retained to supervise land transactions and 
political relations with the Indians.” 
R. A. HUMPHREYS 
8Alvord and Carter, Jilinois historical collections, XVI, 183, Representation of the 
lords of trade on the state of Indian affairs, March 7, 1768. Alvord’s Mississippi 


Valley in British politics, 1, cap. xii, II, caps i and ii, is the most authoritative ex- 
position of this policy. 


GOVERNOR MurrRAy’s NOTIONS OF THE PLAN FOR THE 
MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS! 


lst. The putting the Indians settled, or as the French termed it 
domiciliés, within the several provinces under the sole government 
of a superintendant and the officers subordinate to him is estab- 
lishing a power within a power, the policy of which I do not 
comprehend.? 

2ly The tariff appears to me a dangerous experiment; it requires 
great art, and nicety to meddle with trade, the least improper 
touch may reduce the most flourishing branch, to the weakest 
state, and once diverted from the usual channel, may never more 
be restored to its pristine vigour: the danger, difficulties, and losses 
to which this trade is so peculiarly exposed, can be recompensed 
only by the very great profits attending it; the prospect of great 
gain one [sic] removed, few adventurers will be found, and the 
savages who once lived without European commodities, may have 
recourse to their ancient usages before America was known to us, 
and which are by no means extinguish’d among them. 

3ly The trade, tho’ lucrative, can never bear so considerable a tax 
upon it as twenty thousand pounds, and whether the same be 
collected on the spot, at the port of embarkation, or the landing, 
the duty must be so considerable as naturally in spite of all 
restraints to create smuggling. 

1C.0. 323, vol. 20, ff. 3-9. Endorsed: “Quebec. Governor Murray’s Notions of 

the Plan for the Management of Indian Affairs. 26th October 1764. In Govr Murray’s 

Letter of 26 Octr. 1764. Read Janry 7, 1765." Capitalization in text and notes has 

been modernized. 

2The author of the criticisms in Shelburne papers, vol. 50, p. 357, observes ‘‘The con- 

duct of all affairs relative to the Indians being left solely to the superintendents is liable 

to many objections, particularly as to those provinces where there are several tribes 

actually settled within their limits such as Canada where there are several villages of 

Indian domicilies, in New England where the Stockbridge Indians are even so settled 


as to vote for representatives, and in the country called Sagadahock, where many 
tribes live among the inhabitants.” 
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4thly The measures proposed of fixing only one truckhouse for the 
whole north side of the River St. Lawrence from Trois Rivieres 
downwards’ seems to be a dangerous expedient for the follow®. 
reasons :-— 


Ist 


Because the savages in these parts have hitherto been sup- 
ply’d at four different places, and by a particular set of men 
whose interest it was to cherish and preserve them. 


2nd Because between Chicoutimi or Tadousac and the other 


3d 


Ist 


4 


two lower places of trade, viz: the Isles of Jeremie, and 
Seven Island there is no means of communication but by 
the River St. Lawrence as they are divided by a ridge of 
impassable mountains.‘ 

As they are below the inhabited parts of Canada, they will 
be dayly liable, (being obliged to pass and repass by water) 
to the abuses of the men in the fishing vessells from New 
England etc: many such disorders and depredations have 
already been committed by them. It is with great difficulty, 
and it has required all the vigilance of the persons farming 
these posts to prevent their landing considerable quantities 
of rum to take an unfair advantage of these poor creatures. 
For these reasons and the following I would propose: 

That the Indian tribes within the several provinces should 
be under the care and management of their respective pro- 
vincial governments. 

That an officer in each province, be appointed to superintend 
and manage the Indians of that province, in subordination to 
the government thereof with such a salary as will enable him 
to perform this duty as he ought. 

That these supervisors shall once a year at the most proper 
season meet the superintendant I am speaking for the northern 
district, suppose at Albany, furnished with such instructions 
as the respective governors and councils shall judge meet to 
give them. 

That at this congress the behaviour towards the savages in 


‘Chicoutimi. Cf. O'Callaghan, Documents relative to the colonial history of New York, 
VII, 634, Lords of trade to Johnson, July 10, 1764. Johnson (ibid., 661, Sentiments, 
remarks, and additions, enclosed in his letter to the board of trade, Oct. 8, 1764) remarks: 

“Chicoutimi, seems well calculated for the Indians north of Quebec, but, no place being 
pointed out for the remains of the Seven Nations near Montreal, I have presumed to 
point out Carrillon, thirty miles up the Ottawa River, for that purpose.’ 

‘In Shelburne papers, vol. 50, p. 357, it is remarked “In the northern district the 
fixed marts here proposed have been in some measure tried already, but the fortified 
posts in that district are too few for the purposes of trade that it should be fixed at 
them exclusively .... By the plan now proposed all Canada below Tadousac would be 
cut off from trade, and great part of Nova Scotia as it now stands.” 
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The provinces being to defray these several expences will do it with 
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general or their respective tribes shall be settled upon a 

consideration of their general, and particular state. 

That a result of the deliberation as far as the same may affect 

the particular interest of each province, may be signed by the 

superintendant and majority of this assembly, to be trans- 
mitted to the governor and council of said province. 

The governor and council to follow the plan proposed, but are 

to convey their objections to the Board of Trade by the first 

opportunity. 

At these congresses, and indeed upon all occasions, a too 

numerous concourse of savages to be avoided; under the 

appearance of cementing friendship, it is often a means used 
by them to concert mischief. 

I shall not pretend to point out the marts to be established for 

the upper or back country in the northern, far less in the 

southern district of America; those only who have been upon 
the spot and have a thorough knowledge of the same, can be 

judges of a country of which our maps give but a very im- 

perfect idea. But the most simple and the least expensive 

method of management with regard to them I should think 
would be :-— 

1 To affix the particular marts to the particular provinces, 
who shall pay, and employ the necessary officers at their 
respective marts. 

2 The subjects of all the provinces however to have an equal 
liberty to resort to whatever mart they chuse under the 
restrictions of taking out the license and security required 
by His Majesty’s proclamation from their respective 
governments. 

3 The commissary resident to associate one or two traders, 
and one or two Indians in every dispute to settle the same 
he should draw up a narrative of the affair, and their 
sentence to be transmitted to the province from whence 
the party has been licensed, that if he has been guilty 
of any atrocious behaviour, he may be punished, and never 
again have the benefit of a licence. 

4 Thecommissary’s to send every year to the superintendants 
council a state of the trade, and Indians within their 
several districts, that the superintendant may consult 
thereon with his council, and return these commissary’s 
instructions how to act. 
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more ease and convenience, than if the whole burthen was thrown on 
this single branch of trade. 

The posts commonly called the King’s Posts in this province will 
never yield half the advantage to the nation they did when farmed 
out to individuals. If they are thought too extensive to be in the hands 
of one man or of a private company, they may be divided into two, 
Tadusac and Chicutimi one farm, the Islets de Jeremie and Seven Islands 
in another, the leases may be for seven or nine years, and they should 
be let out to the highest bidder at publick auction after being advertised 
six months together, by the Receiver General or any other officer who 
shall be thought proper.“—The same, by the by, may be said of all the 
oil posts’ in the northern shore of the St. Lawrence river, and of the 
Labradore coast. 

After all that has been said above concerning the Indian trade, the 
simplest and safest method perhaps would be to leave matters in the 
upper and back countrys as they are, only to place at the particular 
posts on our frontier, such as Niagara, Detroit, etc: etc: for governors 
of the troops officers of sound sense and probity with a positive restriction 
from any trade themselves, encouraged by a sufficient salary to support 
their dignity and to attach them to their situation, and to acquire that 
knowledge of the country and its wandering natives which is so materially 
and so essentially necessary to the King’s Service. 

I had omitted to observe that instead of a tariff, a regulation for 
inspecting and surveying the goods furnish’d by the trader to the Indian 
may be a means to preserve the credit of the trade, to promote cordiality 
between the two, and to remove every pretence of quarrel. 

All this in obedience to your Lordship’s commands choosing rather 
to expose my ignorance, than be thought negligent, or inattentive to 
what you desire of me so I heartily wish you farewell and am your loving 
friend 

Ja Murray. 

’For Murray's disposition of the King’s Posts of Tadousac, Chicoutimi, the Iles 

Jérémie, and the Sept Iles, see Burt, The old Province of Quebec, 24, 25, 51, 52; and 


W. S. Wallace (ed.), The Maseres letters (Toronto, 1919), 59, 60. 
®The centres of the seal fisheries. 
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SITTING BULL’s OWN NARRATIVE OF THE CUSTER FIGHT 


‘“‘Custer’s Last Stand’’ has become part of the epic of the 
American west. The annihilation of General George Armstrong 
Custer’s battalion of the 7th United States Cavalry by the 
Sioux and Cheyennes, led by Sitting Bull and Two Moon re- 
spectively, was so utterly unexpected that from that day to this 
military experts and historians have disputed among themselves 
as to why and how it happened. At the time even the highest 
officials of the United States army were completely taken aback. 
That seasoned veteran of the American Civil War, General John 
Sherman, stated in his official report for 1876 that ‘‘Up to the 
moment of Custer’s defeat there was nothing, official or private, 
to justify an officer to expect that any detachment would en- 
counter more than 500 or 800 warriors’. Sitting Bull’s camp 
contained about 10,000 Indians, including from 2,500 to 3,000 
warriors. 

Many accounts exist of the Battle of the Little Big Horn 
which was fought on June 25, 1876. Captain E. S. Godfrey of 
the 7th Cavalry who was with Major Reno’s battalion on the 
fatal day, published in the Century magazine for January, 1892, a 
vivid description under the title of ‘‘Custer’s last battle’. General 
James B. Fry contributed valuable ‘‘comments’’ on the Custer 
battle to the same number of the Century. Major James McLaugh- 
lin, the Indian agent, published his account in My friend the 
Indian (Boston, 1910). Mention should also be made of F. S. 
Dellenbaugh’s George A. Custer (New York, 1917), and J. K. 
Dixon, The vanishing race (Garden City, N.Y., 1913), but it is 
impossible here to list more than one or two of the many narra- 
tives. There is also a valuable sketch of Custer and a list of 
references in the Dictionary of American biography. Among the 
more recent is the volume of Stanley Vestal entitled Sitting Bull 
(Boston, 1932). Mr. Vestal tells his story from the Sioux point 
of view, having based it upon the information he obtained 
from Sitting Bull’s nephews, Chief Joseph White Bull and Chief 
Henry Oscar One Bull.! 

In 1879 when Sitting Bull and his band of Sioux were living 
in the Wood Mountain region in the North-west Territories, 
having exchanged the rule of the grandfather (the president of 
the United States) for that of the grandmother (Queen Victoria), 


1Frederick F. Van de Water's Glory-hunter (Indianapolis, 1934), is the latest life 


of General Custer. Mr. Van de Water ‘‘scales down the romatic figure of the ‘Last 
Stand’ legend”. 
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Major L. E. F. Crozier obtained the Indian chief’s story. Mr. 
William Black of Fort McLeod, N.W.T., in 1883 secured a copy 
of this document and sent it to his fiancée, Miss Jean Chisholm. 
Mrs. Jean Chisholm Black, who lived in Vancouver, B.C., until 
her death a few months ago, signed the statement which appears 
at the head of the document. Miss Helen Matheson, an under- 
graduate of the University of British Columbia, who is interested 
in the history of western Canada, obtained the following copy of 
the document and the signed statement from Mrs. Black, who 
also most graciously agreed that the document should be prepared 
for publication. 

The document in its present form is a typescript of nearly 
three pages, single spacing. As the introductory statement shows, 
it is a copy of the original copy made by William Black 
but it is authenticated by the note at the conclusion signed in 
August, 1924, by the late Rev. Dr. John Maclean, who was then 
librarian of Wesley College, Winnipeg. Major Crozier’s portion 
of the document apparently does not include the paragraph next 
above the signature William, and possibly not the paragraph 
above that. 

It will be seen that Sitting Bull’s account differs from the 
version current in the United States in several important par- 
ticulars. In the first place Sitting Bull states that Custer had 
previously sent him two letters and a message challenging the 
Indian chief to battle. The first challenge was sent in the summer 
of 1875, the year in which General Sheridan sent Custer from 
Fort Abraham Lincoln on the Missouri to ‘‘reconnoitre the 
sacred mountains of the Sioux’’, the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
A week before the Battle of the Little Big Horn, Custer sent a 
final message that he would fight Sitting Bull in eight days. Sitting 
Bull accepted this challenge and prepared for battle. He sent 
out scouts and instituted a medicine dance. 

When his scouts reported that Custer was quite close, Sitting 
Bull made his final preparations. The young men “buckled on 
their ammunition belts and kept themselves busy putting strong 
sticks in their coup sticks’. The term coup sticks is thus ex- 
plained by Mr. Vestal: ‘“‘a coup-stick—a long, peeled wand with 
a feather tied at the small end—a stick to be used in striking the 
enemy”. The Sioux warrior considered that the greatest glory 
in battle could be won by getting into hand-to-hand combat with 
his enemy, and striking him with this stick. To accomplish this 
he would often take terrible risks. 
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This touching or striking the enemy—alive or dead—was the 
goal of every warrior. It is known as the coup, a term borrowed 
from the French frontiersmen. As a war honor, it ranked far above 
the mere killing of an enemy. Rescues, wounds, and captured 
horses or weapons also counted for honors; but the coup was the 
great prize. And so it was the object of every man to win as many 
coups as possible, for all social privileges and perquisites depended 
upon this achievement. 

Four men could count coup upon the same enemy in the same 
fight, and on that occasion were rated in the order of their touching 
him. For that reason, many spirited races were run to win the 
courted honor of the first coup, and the man who won it could afford 
to let laggards kill and scalp his enemy. When a man struck his 
foe, he yelled his own name aloud, adding ‘‘I have overcome this 
one”’, so that he might have witnesses to his deed. And as soon as 
the fight was over, the warriors got together, and each one put in 
a claim for the honors to which he was entitled. If he could produce 
witnesses to these, they were formally awarded to him.’ 


About noon the next day, Sitting Bull tells us, the Americans 
in two divisions attacked the Indians’ camp. The American 
accounts agree that Reno’s and Custer’s forces were completely 
separated on the fatal 25th of June, and Custer’s defeat and death 
is usually attributed to the fact that Reno did not sufficiently 
press his attack but allowed himself to be repulsed by the superior 
Indian force. As the Sioux were between the two American 
forces Sitting Bull evidently considered the separate attacks as 
part of a concerted movement. The Indians beat back both 
attacks and slaughtered the American soldiers. ‘ 

Sitting Bull’s account gives the lie to the oft-repeated story 
that he took no part in the battle but remained in his tent all day 
‘‘making medicine’. It is evident that he was ‘‘making medi- 
cine’’ when the Americans attacked the ‘‘ Uncapapa’’ or Hunkpapa 
Sioux, of whom Sitting Bull was chief. But he placed his wife on 
his best horse and sent her off to safety. In her haste his wife 
left their baby girl behind and had to return for her. This inci- 
dent, slight as it is, has given rise to the story that Sitting Bull 
fled leaving his small son behind him and that the boy was named 
‘“ The-One-Who-Was-Left’’.® 


*Vestal, Sitting Bull, 11. 

*Vestal, Sitting Bull, 180. It is interesting, as illustrating the charge of cowardice, 
to quote from the Prairie for January 3, 1891, a magazine which was published for a 
time in Calgary, Alberta: “Sitting Bull was not personally engaged in the Custer fight, 
but it was undoubtedly he that planned the attack and he was the leader in the savage 
orgies that followed the massacre.”’ Vestal (p. 177) vigorously denies that there were 
any scalp dances that night. What the American soldiers heard was the noisy grief 
of the Indians who were lamenting their dead. 
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The accuracy, sincerity, and fairness of Sitting Bull’s account 
should be sufficiently obvious. He is telling the story, as he 
remembered it, to Major Crozier, three years after the battle. 
He furnishes exact information as to the number of Americans 
killed in the battle, seven hundred and nine in all. Seven hundred 
and seven precious carbines were recovered by the Indians from 
the battle-field. Sitting Bull did not shed blood unnecessarily. 
He tells us that he spared the lives of five Americans and the 
interpreter of the first division and also of five soldiers and the 
interpreter of the second division. The usual account is that no 
one survived except ‘‘Curley’’, a Crow Indian scout, and Coman- 
che, General Custer’s horse. Nowhere in the narrative does 
Sitting Bull exhibit any bitterness against the Americans. He is 
biased, of course, in favour of his own side, but his tale is that of 
a warrior, not of a coward. This document should assist in 
clearing the name of the war-chief of the Sioux from many of the 
aspersions which have been cast upon it. 
WALTER N. SAGE 


The following is a certified statement of an actual interview given 
by Sitting Bull representing his version of what is popularly called the 
Custer massacre. Major L. Crozier of the North-west Mounted Police 
carefully set down the exact words spoken by Sitting Bull himself, in 
the course of a conversation between that officer and the chief at Wood 
Mountain, N.W.T., in 1879. In 1883 Mr. William Black of Fort 
McLeod secured a copy of this statement and sent it to his fiancée, 
Miss Chisholm. In 1927 Mrs. Black sent this copy to Mr. Frank 
Blackburn of Seattle, Washington, and he, appreciating the value of 
the document, kept it with Mrs. Black’s consent, and sent to her the 
copy which she has now in her possession. 


[Signed] J. C. Black 
‘*SitTING BULL’s’’ OWN NARRATIVE OF THE CUSTER FIGHT 


During the summer previous to the one in which Custer attacked us, 
he sent a letter to me to tell me that if I did not go on an agency he 
would fight me, and I sent word back to him and said I did not want to 
fight him, but to be left alone, and I told him that if he wanted to fight 
to go and fight others who wanted to fight him. Custer then sent me 
another letter (this was in the winter) saying ‘‘ You would not take my 
former offer, now I am going to fight you this winter.’’ I sent word 
back to him by the same messenger and I said what I had said before, 
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that I did not want to fight, I only wanted to be left alone, and I told 
him also that mine was the only camp that had not fought with him. 
Custer sent back word to me again and said that he was fitting up his 
wagons and soldiers and that he would fight me whether or not in the 
spring. 

I thought again that I would try and keep peace, so I sent word to 
him in answer to his last message, that I did not want to fight and that 
I wanted to go first of all to British Territory, and if when I came back 
again that he was bent upon fighting me, that then I would fight him. 
Custer sent word back ‘‘I will fight you in eight days’’. I then saw it 
was no use and that I would have to fight him, so I sent him word 
“Alright, get all your men mounted and I will get all my men 
mounted and we will have a fight, and the Great Spirit will watch us 
and whoever is in the wrong will lose the battle.” 

I began to get ready now and sent twenty of my young men out to 
watch for the soldiers’ coming, five of them soon returned and said to 
me that Custer was really coming, the other fifteen stopped to watch 
Custer’s movements. When Custer was quite close, ten of my young 
men came in, when he got still closer, two more of them came in, leaving 
three to still watch his movements. 

We had got up a medicine dance for war and as we were just getting 
through with the dance two of the young men came in and said that 
Custer was quite close and would be upon us in the morning. 

That night I began to prepare for battle, and all my young men 
buckled on their ammunition belts and kept themselves busy putting 
strong sticks in their coup sticks. Early in the morning just as the sun 
was rising, two of my men who had been out some way came in and told 
me that from the top ofahigh butte, they had seen Custer coming in 
two divisions. I then had all the horses driven into camp and had them 
corraled between the lodges. 

About noon the Americans came up and the whole command rushed 
upon the camp. They rushed upon the camp at the same time in two 
divisions. One of the divisions attacked the upper end of the camp 
while the other burst in near the middle. The division that attacked 
the middle of the camp came right upon the “‘ Uncapapa”’ lodges of which 
my own lodge was one, and just as they came upon the camp I was in 
the lodge making medicine and praying the Great Spirit to be on our 
side and fight for us. As I came out of my lodge the Americans stopped 
suddenly and then they sounded the bugle and the soldiers fired upon 
the camp. (Here “Sitting Bull’’ made a peculiar noise with his mouth 
and slapped his hands excitedly to imitate the rapid firing of the Ameri- 
cans.) I then put my wife on my best horse and put my war bonnet on 
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her and she ran away with all the other women, but my wife in her 
hurry had forgot her little girl, and she came back for her baby. I gave 
the girl to her and she went off again. I now puta flag upon a pole and 
lifted it up high and in a loud voice I shouted out so as every one could 
hear me ‘‘I am ‘Sitting Bull’ follow me’’, and I rushed up to where I 
thought Custer was amongst the Americans. Just as I got close up to 
the Americans they fired again. (‘‘Sitting Bull’’ again imitated with 
his mouth and hands the firing of the Americans.) When I saw that 
the Americans only fired from their horses and did little damage to us 
I ordered all my men to rush through their ranks and break them. They 
all rushed upon the Americans (who were still keeping up a fast fire 
but doing little harm) and tried to break the ranks. My young men 
tried hard but could not break their ranks of the Americans, so I shouted 
to them to come on and try again, and I put myself in the lead and we 
rushed upon them again. This time we broke their ranks and killed a 
great many and only lost one man. 

Then the Americans seemed to give way and we forced this division 
back for nearly half a mile killing them all the time while they killed 
only a few of my young men. After forcing them back about half a 
mile we had killed all in this division but five and the Interpreter who the 
Indians called ‘‘The White’. The Interpreter shouted out in Sioux 
“Custer was not in this division, he is in the other.”’ I then told my 
men to leave the five soldiers and the Interpreter and let them live. 

We then turned to attack the other division which was coming down 
from the end of the camp. Just as we met them a great thunder storm 
came on and the lightning killed some men and horses. I then called 
out that the Great Spirit was fighting for us (here the chief imitated to 
Major Crozier by signs how the lightning flashed and the thunder roared) 
and we attacked the second division. About forty of the soldiers had 
been dismounted and were trampled to death in a short time. After 
the thunder storm the soldiers fired very little and we knocked most of 
them from their horses with our coup sticks and they were killed im- 
mediately. 

The Americans fired very wild and did not do us much harm. There 
were only twenty-five Sioux killed in the battle. After we had nearly 
disposed of the second division there were five soldiers living and I told 
my men to let them go. We did not kill the Interpreter. 

I did not recognize Custer in the fight but only thought I did but 
could not tell for certain. There is no truth in the story that Custer 
was the last man to die and that he killed himself. I saw two soldiers 
shoot themselves. The Sioux were following them and in a few mo- 
ments would have killed them but they killed themselves by putting 
their pistols to their heads and firing. 
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I believe that General Custer was killed in the first attack. We 
found what all of us thought was his body and it was in the middle of 
the camp. He had his hair cut short. There were seven hundred and 
nine Americans killed. We counted them by putting a stick upon 
each body and then taking the sticks up and counting them. We 
found seven hundred and seven carbines and two might have been 
lost in the river. 

Here Major Crozier asked Bull if he knew where Major Reno was 
and Bull said that he had no idea, that he had not seen Reno at all. 

The above account was related to Major Crozier by “Sitting Bull” 
who after giving the foregoing story of this memorable battle concluded 
by telling the Major that “There I have fought the fight all over for 
you and this I have never done since the time | fought it in reality with 
the Americans.”’ 

The above is, as it purports to be, “Sitting Bull’s’’ own narrative 
of the Custer fight on the Little Big Horn. I got access to the original 
document as it was written down from “Sitting Bull’s’” own lips and 
thought you might like to see it so made this copy. The word “‘Coup” 
stick that is mentioned once or twice is the stick on which the scalps of 
the slain are fastened. 


[Signed] WiLLIAM 


Preserve this as there are but few copies in existence. 

(This is William Black, my old friend of Fort Macleod, Alberta, 
and this was sent to his wife, now a widow in Vancouver, B.C. August, 
1924—[Signed] John Maclean, Librarian, Wesley College, Winnipeg.) 


THE DALTONS AND The Patriot 


In the opening years of the nineteenth century there came 
to Upper Canada two people destined to leave a mark in the 
annals of early Canadian journalism, and who differed greatly 
from many contemporary editors in having had a good early 
education. Sophia Dalton, later the first woman editor of Upper 
Canada, came to York (Toronto), from Kingston over a hundred 
years ago. Her maiden name was Sophia Simms and she was 
born in 1787 in Warwickshire, England. About 1815 she married 
a young widower with one child, also from the Midlands. This 
was Thomas Dalton, an enterprising young man who had come 
out from Birmingham,! about 1812, with his brothers, hoping to 
establish a private banking business in Kingston. 


1He was born in Birmingham on April 29, 1792. 
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Finding the young city unprofitable ground for the planting 
of a private bank, the Dalton brothers invested in a brewery 
which brought in good returns until it was destroyed by fire. 
Thomas, then, in September, 1828, decided to start a weekly 
newspaper, and, being a staunch and loyal advocate of the British 
connection, christened it The patriot and the farmer’s monitor. 
In 1832, he moved to York with his wife and children and com- 
menced publication of his erstwhile Kingston paper. The first 
issue appeared on December 10, 1832, under the abbreviated 
title of The patriot.2, It was published twice weekly, on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, and fifty-two issues comprised a half-yearly volume. 
For example, vol. 7, no. 28, was published on Tuesday, April 7, 
1835. From the same press appeared, on April 6, 1833, the first 
number of the Canadian literary magazine, which after three 
issues ceased publication. Although printed by Dalton, it was 
not edited by him. John Kent was the editor and George 
Gurnett the publisher. In June of 1835 Thomas Dalton published 
a book on banking, entitled Money is power,—no doubt inspired 
by his experiences of banking in Kingston. 

Dalton has been called the godfather of Confederation, as he 
was one of the first colonial writers to urge a federation of the 
provinces. His editorials were of a fiery nature, but were toned 
down by his wife, who took an active interest in her husband’s 
work. In this way, she unconsciously prepared herself for the 
position of editor which she later filled. The following excerpt 
from Sir John Bourinot’s Intellectual development of the Canadian 
people (Toronto, 1881) is interesting in this regard: ‘“‘Mr. T. 
Dalton, editor of The Patriot, was a very zealous advocate of 
British connection, and was one of the first Colonial writers to 
urge a Confederation of the Provinces: and if his zeal frequently 
carried him into intemperate discussion of public questions, the 
ardour of the times must be for him as for his opponent, Mr. 
MacKenzie, the best apology.’’* On October 26, 1840, at the 
age of forty-eight, Dalton died and his widow decided to carry on 
the paper. In 1846 the Patriot office was at 104 King Street West, 
almost opposite the present Siar building. The Toronto directory 
of 1847 gives this as the address of Mrs. Dalton and her son. In 


*Notes on The patriot may be found in W. S. Wallace, ‘‘The periodical literature of 
Upper Canada” in the issue of this journal for March, 1931. Incomplete files of 
The patriot are in the Toronto public reference library and the library of parliament in 
Ottawa. 


*An article entitled ‘‘Mr. Dalton’s lamentation” appeared in the Toronto mirror, 
Feb. 28, 1840. 
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1848 Mrs. Dalton, having been editor for eight years, sold her 
interest in the paper to Lieutenant-Colonel E. G. O’Brien of 
Shanty Bay. Lucius O’Brien became editor and Samuel Thomp- 
son business manager. The paper was now called The Toronto 
patriot. At this period the publisher’s office was in Chewett’s 
buildings at the south-east corner of King and York Streets. 
After the sale the office was moved to Nelson Street where, 
among other buildings, it was burned in a tremendous fire that 
broke out in the early hours of April 7, 1849. One year later the 
paper was sold to Ogle R. Gowan, a prominent Orangeman, 
who with Samuel Thompson, conducted the paper until 1853. 
Details of the paper at this period may be found in Samuel 
Thompson’s Reminiscences of a pioneer (Toronto, 1884). From 
April, 1850, the paper appeared as a daily under the title of The 
daily patriot and express, but, in 1853, it was acquired by The 
leader (of Leader Lane). 

Sophia Dalton died on June 14, 1859. Her son Robert rose 
high in the profession of law. Her daughter, Emma, was the wife 
of Sir Adam Wilson, one-time mayor of Toronto and chief 
justice of Ontario. The family is commemorated by the name 
Dalton Road in Toronto, a sub-division formed out of their Bloor 
Street estate. 


RAYMOND CARD 


‘Thomas Dalton had seven children, all born in Kingston: Henry, by his first wife; 
Thomas, Sophia, Robert, Emma, Harriett, and Mary, by his second wife, Sophia Simms. 
Robert G. Dalton was educated at Upper Canada College, became a barrister in 1846, 
and in February, 1870, entered government service as clerk of the crown. He was 
master-in-chambers at Osgoode Hall until his death in 1892. A portrait hangs in 
Osgoode Hall. Notes on Robert G. Dalton and Sir Adam Wilson appear in J. C. 
Hamilton, Osgoode Hall, reminiscences of bench and bar (Toronto, 1904). Portraits of 
Sir Adam hang in the City Hall, Toronto, and in Osgoode Hall. 








REVIEW ARTICLE 
CANADA AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


‘THE rapidly increasing importance of Canada’s external relations 
cannot but impress any thoughtful observer of public and private 
discussion in the dominion during recent years. No one will deny that 
Canada’s new position of dignity among the nations of the world brings 
with it increased responsibilities—even if it is difficult to judge as yet 
what the full measure of those responsibilities will be. Canadians 
were not forced in the past to study the questions of diplomacy, and the 
baffling perplexity of international relations now makes the problem 
doubly formidable to anyone but the special student. Canada cannot 
afford, however, to leave consideration of her foreign affairs merely to 
the special student, and something must be done to unlock for the general 
intelligent and interested reader the wealth of material bound up in a 
multitude of scattered books, articles, and other publications. 

With these considerations in mind the CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW has asked Professor G. deT. Glazebrook of the University of 
Toronto to write the following article. It is a selective survey of ma- 
terials printed during recent years and bearing on Canada’s foreign 
relations. The REvIEw plans to publish similar articles on this subject, 
probably annually, and dealing with further material as it appears. 
Professor Glazebrook’s article, as the first of this series, necessarily 
covers the wider range of the past fifteen years. 

The REVIEW has in the past made a practice of reviewing books 
which bear directly on the economic, political, and legal aspects of Can- 
ada’s imperial and foreign relations. It has also included the titles of 
articles on these subjects in its list of recent publications appearing in 
each issue. A number of the publications mentioned by Mr. Glaze- 
brook have already been thus dealt with individually, and in the future 
the same practice will be continued. It will, however, be useful to have 
the subject treated as a whole in one review article, and in particular it 
will be possible to include in such an article writings which are important 
for a broad understanding but which do not bear directly enough upon 
Canada to warrant a separate review in this journal. 

For some years past the REVIEW has had in its September issue an 
annual survey, written by Professor W. P. M. Kennedy, of books and 
articles on the constitutional development of the commonwealth and 
on Canada’s relation to it. A similar article on foreign affairs will, 
therefore, round out the REVIEW’s policy. Through these articles and 
through the list of recent publications in each issue, the REVIEW’s 
readers will be kept in touch with the rapidly expanding literature on the 
two important aspects of Canada’s external relations. 

The bibliography printed at the end of the article contains all the 
titles mentioned by Mr. Glazebrook. (EpiTor) 
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SURVEY OF MATERIALS ON CANADA AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The history of Canada has been, in all but the last few years, the 
history of French and English colonies in America. Thus, while Cana- 
dian development has been affected by colonial relations, by immigration, 
and by trade, foreign policy proper has been conspicuously absent from 
Canadian records. Participation in the war of 1914, representation at 
the peace conference, and the subsequent recognition of equality of 
status for the dominions have given to Canada the position of an autono- 
mous state, with the foreign relations which that implies. While a 
few imperial links are voluntarily retained, Canada has been held to be 
‘“*.,. in no way subordinate . . . in any aspect of . . . domestic or external 
affairs”. It follows that she is free to maintain her own relations with 
foreign powers, except in so far as those may conflict with the obliga- 
tions she has retained in respect of the other units of the commonwealth. 
The fruits of this new freedom have so far not been great. Ministers 
have been appointed to three foreign capitals, and a Canadian advisory 
officer at Geneva; at the council and assembly of the League of Nations, 
Canadian representatives have taken an independent attitude; and trade 
treaties have been concluded with some states. 

The change in the scope of Canadian history, which is implied by 
these developments in recent years, is an important one, and the 
approach to the subject must correspondingly broaden. A new 
theme has, without doubt, been added to Canadian history, and it 


seems well, therefore, to attempt to survey the materials available for 
a study of Canadian foreign relations. 


Sources 


There is almost a complete lack of accessible manuscript material. 
A few papers of Sir George Foster, Canadian representative at the 
first assembly of the League of Nations, are preserved in the Public 
Archives of Canada. Sir Robert Borden’s papers on the peace con- 
ference, which will be for Canadians an unrivalled source of information, 
have been arranged in his own library and we are assured of their preser- 
vation. At present no other collections of manuscripts are available 
to students, but it is hoped that more will be deposited in the dominion 
archives in future years. 

Of printed documents the list is longer. The publications of the 
League of Nations—especially the treaty series, debates of the as- 
semblies, and minutes of the committees—are of value, and almost 
complete sets may be found in a few Canadian libraries. The debates 
of the Canadian senate and house of commons, though containing de- 
plorably little on foreign affairs, are useful; as are the Sessional papers. 
Brief annual reports from the Canadian delegates to the assemblies of 
the league are printed. A few post-war treaties are in Treaties and 
agreements affecting Canada in force between his majesty and the United 
States of America, 1814-1925 (Ottawa, 1927), compiled in the department 
of external affairs, and since 1931 the dominion government has issued 
a treaty series. The department of external affairs also issues short 
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annual reports. Newspapers and periodicals reveal many aspects of 
contemporary opinion, and give a valuable, if scattered and incomplete, 
record of foreign affairs. 

Outside the purely Canadian sources the student will find documents 
of importance. The Hoover war library at Stanford University con- 
tains manuscripts, newspapers, books, and pamphlets on the period of 
the war, and the years of reconstruction. The only comparable library 
is the Bibliothéque et Musée de la Guerre at Vincennes. The Canadian 
government might well follow, even if on a much more modest scale, 
this interesting experiment. A number of documents concerning the 
peace settlement are printed in H. W. V. Temperley’s History of the peace 
conference of Paris (London, 1920-4). Unfortunately D. H. Miller’s 
My diary of the conference of Paris contains little of direct value to stu- 
dents of Canadian foreign relations. For later years Arnold Toynbee’s 
annual Survey of international affairs includes a number of documents in 
appendixes, and for the period from 1928 on the annual Documents on 
international affairs, published also by the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, covers a good deal of ground. A number of pertinent 


documents are in Keith’s Speeches and documents on the British dominions, 
1918-1931. 


Later Works 


In attempting to make a survey of the monographs, biographies, and 
other secondary material, the problem immediately arises of where to 
draw the line. There are a few books which directly bear on Canadian 
foreign relations, and others which contain sections on the subject. 
The student, however, will naturally be obliged to approach the subject 
from the foreign as well as the Canadian side. The Chanak affair may 
be taken as a case in point. Little has been written on Canadian policy 
toward it, yet it marks an important phase of Canadian relations. It 
is therefore necessary to turn to books dealing with Chanak either as a 
whole, or from some particular point of view. In this article, however, 
it is neither necessary nor possible to attempt a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy of all the international episodes in which Canada has had some 
interest: unnecessary because there already exist bibliographies—notably 
Langer and Armstrong’s Foreign affairs bibliography; and impossible 
because the field is too vast. The purpose here is, rather, to suggest 
the material which is primarily concerned with Canadian foreign re- 
lations; and for the rest to make a purely arbitrary choice of other books 
which appear to the present writer to be of especial help in rounding out 
the picture. 

The emergence of Canada as an autonomous state is, from one point 
of view, an aspect of imperial relations; and, in the early years after the 
war at least, the two ideas are inextricably interwoven. The repre- 
sentation of Canada in the peace conference and in the League of Na- 
tions was ‘officially insisted on as much to free the hands of the Canadian 
government from imperial control in foreign affairs as to make possible 
the carrying out of any positive foreign policy. Since the CANADIAN 
HISTORICAL REvIEw has for some years published bibliographical articles 
on imperial relations that theme will be omitted here. But it is none 
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the less important to recognize the influence of the changing imperial 
relations on foreign policy, and vice versa. The transitional stage has 
not yet been passed in which the colony becomes the sovereign state. 
One or two works may be mentioned which bind together imperial 
relations and foreign policy. Toynbee’s Conduct of British Empire 
foreign relations since the peace settlement covers a number of points in 
which the two questions were bound together, such as the Chanak 
incident, membership in the league, and representation at international 
conferences. Consultation and co-operation in the British Commonwealth, 
a handbook compiled by G. E. H. Palmer for the British Common- 
wealth relations conference of 1933 explains existing machinery; while 
the proceedings of the conference, edited by Toynbee under the title 
British Commonwealth relations shows the varying opinions on co-opera- 
tion and common or conflicting interests of the members of the common- 
wealth in foreign policy. It includes extracts from reports of study 
groups of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 


GENERAL BOOKS. One of the few general books will be found useful 
as an introduction. Benn’s Europe since 1914 or Langsam’s The world 
since 1914 cover the period of the war and post-war years. Gathorne- 
Hardy’s Short history of international affairs, 1920-1934 is more 
specialized both in treatment and in the period covered. This last is 
based on the most valuable of all publications on international affairs 
since the war, the annual Survey of international affairs, written 
principally by Arnold Toynbee and published by the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. Mr. Toynbee’s penetrating judgment and 
remarkable scholarship make of this series a unique source both of 
interpretation and factual material. 

As an approach to the subject, F. R. Scott’s article in Foreign affairs, 
‘‘The permanent bases of Canadian foreign policy’’, will be found helpful. 
The second volume of Dewey’s Dominions and diplomacy covers imperial 
and foreign relations from the outbreak of war to 1926. The Canadian 
annual review has a section on imperial and foreign affairs. 


THE PEACE SETTLEMENT AND THE LEAGUE. It has been already 
suggested that Canadian policy toward the peace conference and the 
League of Nations was influenced to a great extent by her changing 
view of the nature of the imperial relation. Any study of this topic, 
then, must go hand in hand with a consideration of imperial relations. 
For works on the conference itself a reader may refer to an article by 
R. Hodder Williams in the CANADIAN HIstToricaAL REview, ‘The 
literature of the peace conference’, covering publications up to 1921. 
A later review article on the same subject, R. C. Binkley’s ‘Ten years 
of peace conference history’, will be found in the Journal of modern 
history and covers the early as well as later publications. On the whole 
the literature is still disappointing, but Harold Nicolson’s Peacemaking 
is a brilliant exception. He prints his diary at the conference together 
with a cool analysis of the problems and work of the conference, as he 
sees them now, but giving due weight to the forces of 1919. Two 
articles by Binkley on ‘‘New light on the Paris peace conference’ 
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are concerned with the organization of the conference, and give promise 
of more detailed and more detached studies. 

From the conference came the League of Nations, and here the 
material is considerable, and fully covered in Langer and Armstrong’s 
Bibliography. On the making, operation, interpretation, and criticisms 
of the league, a great variety of studies may be found. 

The particular relations of Canada with the league and its work have 
been studied more fully than published material would indicate. Corbett 
and Smith’s Canada and world politics approaches the subject from the 
point of view of imperial as well as foreign relations, showing the relation 
between the two. W.E.Armstrong’s Canada and the League of Nations: 
The problem of peace goes rather fully into the discussion of article X 
and continues with the position of Canada in regard to security and 
disarmament. A somewhat more recent study is Manning’s Policies 
of the British dominions in the League of Nations which, while giving 
only its portion of space to Canada, has the advantage of presenting 
comparative studies of the policies of the other dominions. A valuable 
pamphlet by F. H. Soward on ‘Canada and the League of Nations’’ 
is published in the ‘International conciliation” series. The memoirs 
of the Rt. Hon. Sir George Foster by W. S. Wallace contains short chapters 
on the conference and the first assembly of the league, with extracts 
from Foster’s diary. 


RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES. In peace and in war the rela- 
tions of Canada with the United States have already taken no little 
space in the pages of Canadian history. In recent years, however, 
the relations have virtually changed into those of sovereign states. 
The closing chapter of Keenleyside’s Canada and the United States 
will serve as a suggestive introduction to this important subject. Some 
aspects of the relations between the two countries are discussed in Sir 
Robert Falconer’s United States as a neighbour and J. W. Dafoe’s 
Canada an American nation. An article in Foreign affairs under the 
pseudonym “‘R.’’, “Neighbours, a Canadian view”’ makes some additional 
points. R.A. MacKay’s article on the international joint commission 
is a concise and reliable summary. A monograph on The international 
joint commission between the United States of America and the Dominion 
of Canada by J. C. Chacko is partly concerned with the post-war era. 
Curiously enough no other such special—or indeed general—studies 
have been made. Apart from a number of articles in periodicals, 
the student must patch together the subject from incidental references. 
From the American point of view Pearson and Constantine’s recent 
American diplomatic game is an unconventional account. J. T. Shotwell’s 
Heritage of freedom is a discussion of the relations of Canada and the 
United States toward international co-operation. 


RELATIONS WITH Europe. If relations with the United States are 
the most intimate, those with Europe cover the most ground, involve 
the most far-reaching consequences, and raise in the acutest form the 
common or divergent interests of Canada and Great Britain. Readers 
may again be referred to the short general books already mentioned , 
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and to the annual Survey of international affairs which will long remain 
an unrivalled source of information and interpretation. The new 
Europe of the post-war period is well introduced in Toynbee’s World 
after the peace conference, and by Ramsay Muir in his short and sane 
Political consequences of the Great War. The great issues of socialism, 
fascism, and economic changes have had only an indirect influence on 
Canadian foreign relations—with the exception, perhaps, of one of the 
resultant problems, the recognition of Russia. Innumerable books 
exist on the doctrines and activities of the U.S.S.R.; and Soviet foreign 
policy is described, sympathetically but fully, in Fischer’s Soviets in 
world affairs. The same author’s Why recognize Russia? bears more 
directly on that issue. The Canadian policy toward recognition must 
be gleaned from the parliamentary debates. 

Canadians as a whole have been slow to see the implications of na- 
tional autonomy in the field of foreign affairs, and the scanty number of 
publications on Canadian foreign policy mirrors not inaccurately the 
temper of parliament and people. There has not, however, been a 
complete isolation from European affairs, as the Chanak episode of 
1922 vividly reminded the Canadian people. The issue raised was a 
characteristic combination of imperial and foreign relations, which 
brought home the need for clarifying both. The episode is described in 
its imperial aspect in Toynbee’s British Empire foreign relations, and 
from the point of view of British policy in Lord Riddell’s Diary at the 
peace conference and after and in Nicolson’s Curzon. In the subsequent 
conference at Lausanne the dominions were not represented, and it is 
clear from Nicolson’s book that Canadian views had no influence on 
British policy. In Ronaldshay’s Life of Curzon there is not even a 
mention of Canada—or the other dominions—in connection with either 
Chanak or Lausanne. The Canadian house of commons debates on 
these episodes should be examined. 

Before the peace treaties had been signed for many months, Europe 
settled down to an attempt to resolve the puzzle of disarmament and 
security. While never taking a leading part in it, Canada was involved 
in the discussion as a member of the league, around which the discussions 
centred. It soon became clear that disarmament was more a political 
than a technical question as both Madariaga’s and Noel Baker’s general 
surveys of disarmament show. An examination of the twin problems 
from 1925 to 1931 will be found in Wheeler-Bennett’s Disarmament 
and security since Locarno. In both the draft treaty of mutual assistance 
and the Geneva protocol the dominions were especially interested (see 
the Survey for 1924) as either would have meant commitments. The 
protocol particularly was an ambitious scheme, the making of which is 
described by D. H. Miller in The Geneva protocol and in Noel Baker's 
book of the same name. In this case the policies of the United Kingdom 
and the dominions were both against acceptance of the proposed agree- 
ment. Both these having failed, European statesmanship turned to the 
idea of regional agreements, of which those signed at Locarno were the 
most important. Lord D’Abernon’s diary, published under the name of 
An ambassador of peace is a vivid account by one of the chief actors. 
The Survey for 1925 gives the negotiations and texts—and, whatever else 
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may be obscure in the texts, it is clear that the dominions are explicitly 
excluded from any commitments. 

In February, 1932, the general conference on the reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments, for which preparations had long been made, met in 
Geneva. For this ill-fated gathering, in which Canada took part, the 
chief authorities are the publications of the league, both the verbatim 
record of the proceedings and the various reports and other documents. 
The general speeches given at the beginning show—even if through a 
veil—the attitudes of the great and small powers. The Armament year- 
book, issued by the secretariat of the League of Nations provides factual 
material annually on the armament and military expenditures of thirty- 
seven countries. Myers’s World disarmament carries the general story 
up to 1932. The most recent phases may be read in Wheeler-Bennett’s 
Pipe dream of peace. The Canadian government issued in 1934 a useful 
Report on the conference on limitation and reduction of armaments. 


RELATIONS WITH THE FAR East. That Canada is a Pacific country 
as well as an Atlantic is a fact that has only in recent years been fully 
recognized. A general survey is in N. A. M. MacKenzie’s article, 
‘Canadian policy in the Far East’’; another article with special reference 
to immigration and trade, is ‘‘Canada and the Far East’. The stand 
against the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese treaty made by Mr. Meighen 
at the imperial conference of 1921 has been recently examined in a 
paper by J. B. Brebner, ‘“‘Canada, the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the 
Washington conference’. The Washington conference itself, at which 
Canada was represented, may be followed in the Annual survey, 1920- 
1923. The agreement reached among the naval powers at Washington 
was a hopeful rift in the general cloud over the disarmament question, 
but the whole problem was not yet solved. Latimer’s Naval disarma- 
ment carries the story to 1930, and from that year it should be traced 
through the Surveys. The apparent quiet secured by the political and 
naval treaties of Washington was violently broken in 1931 by Japanese 
action in Manchuria and Shanghai. The best account of these incidents 
is still the report of the Lytton commission of enquiry. The debates 
at the special assembly of the league are, as with its other sessions, 
published in full. The Canadian policy in this matter appears conflict- 
ing, and was not adequately explained in parliament. An interesting 
survey of recent affairs in the east, particularly as they affect the rest 
of the world, is Empire in the east, a series of articles edited by J. Barnes. 

A valuable, unofficial contact between Canada and the east has been 
in the biennial conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations, which, 
from their origin in 1925, groups of Canadians have attended. A number 
of papers, prepared for one or other of the conferences have been printed, 
for example R. K. Finlayson’s ‘“The British Commonwealth and its 
relation to Pacific problems’’. Some of the papers prepared by others 
than Canadians will be found of service. 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS. No adequate study of the foreign relations 
of Canada can be made without some consideration of economic factors. 
Problems and policies of tariffs, trade, and finance have a bearing on 
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foreign affairs generally as well as on the more specific economic rela- 
tions. No attempt will be made here to summarize the literature on 
this subject; and indeed little material bearing directly on it is available. 
Students will find it necessary to study first those Canadian industries 
which are conducted largely for export; international debts; and the 
tariffs both of Canada and those countries with which she principally 
trades. The course of economic trends generally may be followed in the 
Surveys of international affairs. Much valuable material, too, has been 
published by the League of Nations and the international labour office. 
An introduction to some aspects of the Canadian economic scene is in 
The Canadian economy and its problems, edited by H. A. Innis and 
A. F. W. Plumptre (Toronto, 1934). 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS. The power of participation in world 
affairs, achieved in the years after the war, has led slowly to an increasing 
public interest in foreign policy and its problems, stimulated by recurring 
crises in Europe and the Far East and the threatened danger of war. 
Out of this situation have come as yet no comprehensive books, but a 
number of thoughtful articles have appeared, indicating Canadian 
interests and Canadian points of view. Through them all runs, and 
must run, the ever-present puzzle of imperial relationships with respect 
to foreign policy, complicated by the North American position of Canada 
and a love of isolation, the strength of which is hard to assess. A useful 
sketch of the growth and present position of Canadian policies and 
attitudes is J. A. Stevenson’s ‘‘Canadian foreign policy”. P. E. Corbett, 
in “A foreign policy for Canada’, emphasizes relations with the United 
States and support of the collective system. A more critical, though 
equally fervent interest in the league is shown by Escott Reid in ‘‘Canada 
and the league’. H. F. Angus, in “Canada and a foreign policy”, 
makes, also, penetrating criticisms of the league. The League of Na- 
tions Society in Canada has sponsored two series of broadcasts; the 
texts of the first are in Interdependence for April, 1934, and the second— 
a series of symposia—in the issue of March, 1935. Lower’s ‘Foreign 
policy and the empire’ approaches that subject from the point of view 
of an isolationist. The relations of the Far East with Canada and the 
world, and the possible solutions of the problems arising from them, are 
indicated by N. A. M. MacKenzie in “Canada and the Far East’. 
Other recent articles concerned particularly with Canada’s peculiar 
position in regard to the relations of the East, America, and Europe 
are: ‘“The next war—Europe or Asia” by A. J. Toynbee; ‘“‘Canada and 
naval rivalry in the Pacific’’ by H. F. Angus; and ‘‘Canada and the Far 
East’’ under the pseudonym “T”’. 

The articles mentioned are but a few of those to be found on Canada 
and foreign affairs. A number of others have appeared in the Canadian 
defence quarterly, those by the editor, Lieut.-Col. K. Stuart, being of 
especial interest. Readers may well follow, too, such periodicals as 
Current history, Foreign affairs, Pacific affairs, the Round table, the 
Canadian forum, and Interdependence both for information and expres- 
sions of opinion. 


G. deT. GLAZEBROOK 
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Journals of Samuel Hearne and Philip Turnor. Edited by J. B. TyRRELL, 
with introduction and notes. (Publications of the Champlain Society, 
XXI.) Toronto: The Champlain Society. 1934. Pp. xviii, 611. 

Tus volume is the fruit of a laudable co-operation on the part of the 

Hudson’s Bay Company with the Champlain Society. Mr. Tyrrell’s state- 

ment of the material in the archives of the company placed at his disposal 

fills more than a page of his preface. Apart from the journals of Hearne 
and Turnor, which make up the body of the book, the journals of Peter 

Fidler and Malchom Ross, who accompanied Turnor to the Athabaska 

country, were provided, and Mr. Tyrrell has made a good use of these, 

in the form of footnotes, to throw further light on Turnor’s survey of 
that region. Then, too, material was given which has enabled him to present 
an entirely fresh view of the history of the fur-trade on the Saskatchewan 
up to the time of Turnor’s journey up that stream to the so-called Upper 

Hudson’s House, as witness the quotations from the journals of William 

Pink and of Matthew Cocking, the four pages and more of a sketch of 

Samuel Hearne’s career in the service of the company, and the dozen pages 

of extracts from the Cumberland House journals, as well as letters and 

other documents bearing on Philip Turnor—all in small print. Finally, 
many valuable notes were provided upon the careers of the servants of 
the company mentioned in the journals published here, and three more 
elaborate biographies of Malchom Ross, of Humphrey Marten, governor 
of York Fort, and of William Tomison, the ubiquitous chief inland for 
the company over a long series of years. The orderly sketch of Tomison’s 
journeyings to and fro is particularly welcome, for he is often mentioned 
by the Northwesters, whose dislike of him may be taken as the measure 
of his faithfulness in the service of the English company, and his success 
as a trader. This generous provision of material by the Hudson’s Bay 

Company has not only enabled the Champlain Society to give to the public 

a mass of factual information up to the present largely unknown; it has 

made it possible for Mr. Tyrrell to place the history of the years covered 

in a perspective hitherto unperceived. 

The contribution of Mr. Tyrrell in this volume is no less notable. His 
unsurpassed knowledge of most of the waterways followed by Hearne and 
Turnor has not only enabled him to provide a series of footnotes authori- 
tative in character, but to throw a flood of light upon the courses followed. 
To elucidate the account of Turnor’s survey of the Lake Athabaska region 
must have been pure intellectual delight to him, who had surveyed much 
of the ground covered for the Dominion of Canada in the last years of 
the nineteenth century. 

Hearne’s journal begins with his departure from York Fort on June 
23, 1774, to establish the first inland post in the hinterland of that depot 
for the English company. It describes the route up the Hayes River to the 
Fox, up the northerly branch of the latter stream and by an obscure route 
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to the Nelson River, and thence by Armstrong Lake into the Grass River 
route running from Split Lake to Cumberland Lake. In continuation, it 
describes Hearne’s survey of Cumberland Lake and of the Saskatchewan 
downstream to below Le Pas, incidentally indicating the sites of the fort 
on the east shore of the lake occupied by the Frobisher brothers in the 
winter of 1773-4, from which Joseph Frobisher travelled north in the 
spring to make his famous raid at Frog Portage on the furs of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company which were being taken down the Churchill by the 
Indians ; of a pedlar’s post on the left bank of the Saskatchewan, opposite 
the mouth of the Carrot River; and the site of the French Fort Paskoyac 
on the right bank immediately below the Pasquia River, and therefore in 
the vicinity of the present Le Pas. Hearne gives as his reason for settling 
on the island between the Saskatchewan and Cumberland Lake the prox- 
imity of the site to no less than three groups of Indians, the Pasquia and 
Sturgeon River groups and that to the north on the Sturgeon-Weir. Cum- 
berland House, near the junction of the great route to the Churchill and 
the Athabaska countries with the long waterway westward constituted by 
the Saskatchewan, was placed by him in 1774 at a strategical point, which 
it has occupied ever since—the oldest permanent settlement in the present 
Province of Saskatchewan. The journal goes on to describe life at the 
post in its first, and necessarily most difficult, winter, and incidentally 
records the comings and goings of the pedlars from Montreal. Its value 
for the history of the west may be easily estimated. 

The rest of the body of the volume is devoted to Philip Turnor, 
surveyor for the Hudson’s Bay Company. The record of the career of this 
distinguished servant of the company given in the introduction enables 
the reader to relate his several surveys to one another, and to give them 
their proper place in the man’s life. First comes the journal of 1778-9, 
describing his journey in the autumn from York Fort to Cumberland 
House and, in the late winter, up the Saskatchewan to the so-called Upper 
Hudson House. Its account of the fracas in the spring between the pedlars 
from Montreal and the Indians at Pangman’s Fort at the Eagle Hills, in 
which John Cole was murdered, throws much light on the vicious ways of 
the Canadian traders with the savages, and places a hitherto obscure inci- 
dent in the clear light of day. There follow the journals of Turnor’s 
journey to Albany and Moose Forts, 1779-80, dealing with his winter trip 
up the Albany to Henley House, and his survey of that stream to 
Gloucester House by canoe during the summer; of his survey up the 
Moose and Missinaibi Rivers to Lake Superior in 1781; of his residence 
at Cumberland House in the summer of 1790 (when he was teaching David 
Thompson and Peter Fidler “practical astronomy”) ; the survey to Lake 
Athabaska and down the Slave River to its inflow to Great Slave Lake, 
1790-2; and Peter Fidler’s journal of his wanderings from Lake Atha- 
baska to Great Slave Lake during the winter of 1791-2. The last journal 
in the volume is that of Turnor’s journey up the Nelson to the neigh- 
bourhood of Chatham House in 1792, after his return from Lake Atha- 
baska. In it Turnor suggests that the Burntwood River, flowing into the 
Nelson at Split Lake, might be found to lead to the Churchill River, 
which, with Reindeer Lake and River, might prove a short route to the 
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east end of Lake Athabaska. This resulted in the survey of the route on 
behalf of the company by David Thompson in 1793-6. 

These journals taken in the mass afford a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the regions involved as they were a century and two score 
years and more ago. They give an interesting insight into the activities of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company during a most important phase of its history. 

Peter Fidler enhanced the value of his journals for after times by 
sketching the contour of the lakes and rivers and indicating the position of 
such Canadian houses as were to be found in the area involved. Mr. Tyrrell 
has reproduced in the body of his work no less than eighteen of Fidler’s 
sketches and one by Turnor himself. In the appendix are reproductions of 
Turnor’s maps illustrative of his surveys as well as a map, “Four early 
trading-posts on the Saskatchewan River”, embodying Mr. Tyrrell’s con- 
clusions regarding the sites of the posts at La Corne. These all add greatly 
to the value of the volume. 

Mr. Tyrrell’s introduction, which extends to ninety-four pages, is 
compact with fresh facts, and presents the story of the penetration up the 
Saskatchewan, as has been said, in a new perspective. Many legends and 
prevalent inaccuracies should disappear after these pages become known; 
for example, the myth that the traders of Montreal came into a country 
unknown to, and untraversed by, the servants of the English company. 
The name Anthony “Hendry” of our school-books will be replaced by the 
authentic Anthony Henday, and we shall no longer read that Hudson’s 
House was so called because George Hudson built it, but shall know that 
he was not even present at the building of the post; it was called after the 
company’s quarters in London. 

If there is any shortcoming in the introduction, it is due to the treat- 
ment of documents emanating from the fur-trade too much as travel 
narratives loosely connected with the career of Philip Turnor. Their 
importance lies rather in their revelation of a new phase in the long history 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The intensity of the competition of the 
pediars from Montreal made the cherished and profitable scheme of having 
the Indians bring their furs down to the bay impossible. Even the plan of 
sending servants in with the trading Indians—there were some sixty such 
journeys made between 1754 and 1774, some to the neighbourhood of the 
Rockies, one to the sources of the Beaver River near Lac La Biche, and 
many to the beaver regions and prairies of the present Alberta—was no 
longer a success. Posts must be built inland. True, Henley House had been 
built at the confluence of the Albany with the Kenogami as early as 1743, 
but it was intended to be no more than a place of refreshment for the 
Indians passing to or from Albany Fort. It was not till about 1773 that 
it became a post carrying a full supply of goods. Gloucester House on the 
north shore of the narrows of the present Washi Lake on the Albany 
River was established in 1777. The advance into the interior from York 
Fort began in 1774, when Cumberland House was built. The company 
expected to go beyond these posts, far into the interior and even considered 
building a fort on Lake Superior. If this general advance were to be a 
success, it must be based on intelligent information. Hence Turnor’s 
appointment as surveyor, his journey up the Saskatchewan in 1779, his 
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survey of the Albany to Gloucester House in 1780, and his penetration to 
Lake Superior in 1781. So, too, when the pedlars on Athabaska Lake and 
Great Slave Lake were cutting off the trade of Churchill Fort and the 
company’s intention was to enter the Athabaska region, Turnor was sent 
in to secure authentic information concerning the route and the prospects 
of trade. 

It may appear ungracious to ask for more than is to be found in the 
six hundred pages of this volume, but an insight into Turnor’s methods of 
surveying, such as none could give better than Mr. Tyrrell, and a short 
judgment on the accuracy of it, would have added to the obligation of the 
historians to the editor. In one case an inaccuracy on Turnor’s part seems 
to have led Mr. Tyrrell himself astray. On May 4, 1779, Turnor, going 
down the Saskatchewan, passed the post of the Chevalier de la Corne and 
made entry in his journal “. . . came to a place where the French had a 
House on the So. side at the time they were in possession of Canada, went 
5 Miles and came to a place on the So. side (where is the Ruins of a House 
which was Inhabited by Willm Holmes about 2 years since and at that 
time was the highest up this River” (p. 231). Mr. Tyrrell places this house 
of Holmes at the site of the first Hudson’s Bay Company’s Fort La Corne, 
and the Chevalier de la Corne’s fort five miles higher up where the remains 
of a very old post lie just below Peonan Creek. This suits Turnor’s state- 
ment well enough. But, basing his view on the Cumberland House journal 
of 1777, February 3, Mr. Tyrrell says that Longmore “passed the Lower 
House (Fort la Corne) where one Master and a few men, including Isaac 
Batt, were residing’ (p. 48). The presence of Isaac Batt shows that the 
post was not at La Corne, but that it was what is known as Isaac’s House. 
The surveys of Peter Fidler in 1792 and David Thompson in 1794 agree 
in placing this post on the south bank of the river, where its remains may 
still be seen in NW% sect. 18, tp. 49, r. 17, W2, on an unusually broad 
river-flat. Fidler’s journal of September 17, 1792, runs: “a poplar Island 
on the South side & at the head [west end] of it on the South shore was 
formerly a Canadian House, & called by our people [i.e., the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s service] Isaacs, on account of Isaac Batt formerly in the 
Hudson’s Bay Service, absconding & remaining I believe two years at 
this place, when he returned back to his former employ”.’ Isaac’s House 
is about eighteen miles below the site of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
first Fort La Corne. 

Matthew Cocking’s Log leads one to look for the Chevalier de la 
Corne’s post at the western extremity of the flat on which the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s first post of that name stood. The remains of it may still 
be seen there one mile to the west of the company’s site. This suggests that 
Mr. Tyrrell’s interpretation of the sites of the post at La Corne needs 
revising. 


A. S. Morton 


1Quoted from the journal in the Archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company by 
kind permission of the governor and committee. 
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To the North! The Story of Arctic Exploration from Earliest Times to the 
Present. By JEANNETTE Mirsky. New York: The Viking Press. 
1934. Pp. xx, 386. ($4.50) 

WRITING such a book as is envisaged in Miss Mirsky’s title demands 
great skill in organization. The inevitable complexity of the narrative 
must also test severely the author’s ability to maintain interest, to 
provide convincing motivation for the exploits described, to relate them 
to each other, and to enable them to be followed by map. Miss Mirsky 
has succeeded notably in surmounting the first four of these difficulties 
and has managed better than most with the fifth. If she will go ahead 
and do the same thing for the Antarctic, the integration of man’s exploits 
in the polar regions will have received well-proportioned, readable, 
historical treatment. 

Her difficulties can be imagined if one thinks of how one could 
describe the vagaries of ants attracted by syrup irregularly distributed 
on an inverted saucer, with a lump of sugar at the topcentre Latitude 
and longitude and maps and place-names have helped her, but the main 
reason for her success has been her close attention to the varying reasons 
why men assaulted the north. Thus the commercial incentives, which 
launched men of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries against the 
North-east and North-west Passages, alter as interest shifts to arctic 
whaling and the hunting for live or fossil animals which subsequently 
added so much to the map. Then, as scientific curiosity deepened, 
exploration was stimulated by international rivalry. Modern national- 
ism had no little influence. Finally, the author justly evaluates the 
contemporary mixture of arctic trade and international scientific research. 


The book shows considerable influence from Stefansson, who con- 
tributes a shrewd introduction and whose library collection was at the 
service of the author. Thus great praise goes to the men who gradually 
adopted Eskimo ways of travel in the north—Rae, McClintock, Ras- 
mussen, and others. The classic controversies are partly avoided by 
using the explorers’ own words and partly by stating both sides. The 
literature of the controversies is not indicated, for the only bibliographical 
references in the book are to a few books for each chapter from which 
extracts have been taken. In the case of Peary, Miss Mirsky accepts 
his having reached the pole, although her account is in part obscurely 
phrased. She argues (with Stefansson) that Cook’s claim was incredible. 
Robert T. Lincoln is bluntly blamed for the Greely tragedy, as are the 
British admiralty and Sir Edward Belcher for the scandalous waste of 
material and opportunity in the Franklin search party of 1852. There 
is a little unevenness in knowledge and in the introduction of recent 
findings and opinion. Thus a footnote (p. 126), mentions the reasons 
for doubting Hearne’s narrative, while the text elsewhere accepts it; and 
F. A. Golder’s book about the Russian eastward movement is used and 
listed, whereas his edition of Bering’s voyages would have been much 
more to the point. It is not clear why Alexander Mackenzie’s and 
Hearne’s narratives should be described as ‘‘slender’’ and ‘‘slim’’, parti- 
cularly when a number of errors about Hearne’s (pp. 126-7) show that 
it was not carefully read. To say of Mackenzie’s account of his voyage 
down his river that “little more was stated than the bare fact that the 
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author had followed it for a thousand miles to its mouth”’ is simply 
inaccurate. 

The account of Franklin’s fate would have been greatly improved 
if Miss Mirsky had known of Major L. T. Burwash’s discoveries, particu- 
larly on King William Island. The press noticed them at length, but 
the formal report (Canada’s western Arctic, Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, 1931) suffers from the obscurity of government publication. 

The fine book-making, often admirable illustrations, and easy, popular 
style make a very attractive volume. There are many infectious and 
revealing re-creations of the moods of the Arctic and of its assailants. 
Anecdotes, extracts from narratives, and adroit relations of one enterprise 
to others give the reader a grasp of the realities involved. The map 
problem has been seriously tackled within the limits imposed by publish- 
ing conditions. A large coloured map is supplemented by thirteen 
others in black and white scattered through the book. Probably any 
named place, by one of its names, could be found on one of the maps, 
but the large map, crowded as it is, could not contain them all, so that 
it requires patient turning from map to map to follow the explorations 
of the Canadian Archipelago, Greenland, and some of the expeditions 
north of Russia. On the coloured map, the unfortunate closure of 
Bellot Strait (shown open on p. 155) obscures several parts of the narra- 
tive. ‘Stella Palace’’ for ‘‘Stella Polare’’ is less serious. 


J. B. BREBNER 


Canada’s Eastern Arctic: Its History, Resources, Population and Admin- 
istration. Assembled by W. C. BETHUNE. (Canada, Department 
of the Interior.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1935. Pp. 166. 

Sails over Ice. By Captain ‘‘Bos’’ BARTLETT. With a foreword by 
LAWRENCE PERRY. New York, London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1934. Pp. xii, 301. ($3.00) 

Eskimo Year: A Naturalist’s Adventures in the Far North. By GEORGE 
MIKscH Sutton. New York: The Macmillan Company. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1934. Pp. xii, 321. ($3.50) 

To the Arctic with the Mounties. By DouGLAsS. RoBERTSON. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1934. Pp. 309. ($2.50) 

Trading into Hudson's Bay: A Narrative of the Visit of Patrick Ashley 
Cooper, Thirtieth Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to Labrador, 
Hudson Strait, and Hudson Bay in the Year 1934. From the journal 
of R. H. H. Macautay. Winnipeg: Published by the Hudson's 
Bay Company. [Engraved and printed by Stovel Company, Ltd., 
Winnipeg.] 1934. Pp. 108. ($4.00) 

North to the Rime-ringed Sun: Being the Record of an Alaskan-Canadian 
Journey Made in 1933-34. By IsoBEL WYLIE Hutcuison. London 
and Glasgow: Blackie and Son. 1934. Pp. viii, 262. ($4.25) 

La chasse des animaux a fourrure au Canada. By BENOIT BROUILLETTE. 
— Gallimard, 43 rue de Beaune. Pp. xvi, 205. 
30 fr. 

Arctic Trader: The Account of Twenty Years with the Hudson's Bay 
Company. By Puitip H. GopsELtt. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. [1934.] Pp. viii, 329. ($3.50) 
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To Hudson's Bay by Paddle and Portage. By J. A. STERN. With an 
ene by WALLACE W. KIRKLAND. Privately printed. 1934. 
Pp. 54. 

Pilgrims of the Wild. By Wa-SHa-Quon-AsIn (GREY OWL). With a 
foreword by HuGH Eayrs. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada. 1934. Pp. xxii, 282. ($3.75) 

THE depression has tended to obscure the efforts of the completion of 
railway lines to Moosonee and Churchill, of development of air transport, 
and of the consequent accessibility of the Arctic. The dominion govern- 
ment, in spite of drastic measures of economy in the publication of 
reports, has found it necessary ‘‘because of the rapidly increasing interest 
in the Canadian Arctic with the consequent demand for accurate informa- 
tion” to publish a useful handbook on Canada's eastern Arctic. It 
includes, with a useful map and photographs, information on the history, 
location, and extent of the region, its climate and weather, government 
and administration, population, missions, schools, and hospitals, in- 
dustries, fluctuations in wild life, mammals, eskimo dogs, birds, fish, 
flora, and geology. Various topics have been discussed by authorities 
in the respective fields. A bibliography should have been added. 

The next five volumes under review constitute an even more impor- 
tant index of the interest which has followed the development of trans- 
portation to the eastern Arctic. 

Captain ‘‘Bob’’ Bartlett describes the annual voyages of the Morrissey 
from 1925 to 1933. In 1925 he was engaged in an unprofitable fishing 
voyage along the Labrador from Turnavick to Saglek Bay. In the two 
following years Mr. George Putnam supported expeditions to north-west 
Greenland and to Fury and Hecla Strait. In 1926 Professor Hobbs and 
the University of Michigan expedition were taken to Holstenborg in 
Greenland, the vessel proceeding north along the west coast of Greenland 
and returning along the Canadian Arctic coast; and in 1927 the party 
succeeded in penetrating Foxe Basin and disproving the existence of the 
Spicer Islands. A successful scientific expedition in 1928 involved a 
voyage through the Panama Canal and north through Bering Straits 
to the ice in territory familiar to Captain Bartlett in his unfortunate 
earlier experience with the Karluk. In the two following years 1929 and 
1930 motion-picture expeditions were made first to Labrador and then 
to the sealing grounds, under the direction of Varick Frissel, who lost his 
life in the explosion of the Viking in the following season. The remainder 
of 1930, and 1931, were occupied in trips north to Iceland and the east 
coast of Greenland. In 1932 a monument was erected to Peary at 
Cape York, the base familiar to the author through work connected with 
the expedition to the north pole. Finally in 1933 a second more success- 
ful expedition was made north by Roe’s Welcome and Frozen Strait to 
Fury and Hecla Strait returning by Foxe Basin. End maps indicate 
roughly the routes followed and superb photographs enhance the value 
of the book. The various accounts show clearly the possibilities and 
limitations of exploration with a small well-built fishing schooner in 
Arctic ice, in the hands of a Newfoundland navigator trained in the 
strenuous school of the north-east Atlantic and the eastern Arctic. The 
historical inaccuracies are unpardonable. 

The volume by Doctor Sutton is an extensive diary with excellent 
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drawings and photographs by an ornithologist who spent the winter of 
1929-30 at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post on Southampton Island. 
Although the descriptions are chiefly concerned with the wealth of animal 
life and geography, the studies of Eskimo life are very interesting and 
valuable. 

Mr. Douglas Robertson was extremely fortunate in his trip on the 
Beothic in 1931. The route shown on an accompanying map included 
Godhaven, Thule, and Robertson Bay in Greenland, and Fram Haven 
(farthest north on Ellesmere Land), Craig Harbour, Pond’s Inlet, Pang- 
nirtung, Cape Hopes Advance, Lake Harbour, and Chesterfield Inlet in 
Canada. Mr. Robertson has read widely on the regions visited and 
noted faithfully details on a wide range of individuals and subjects. 
Photographs and an index contribute to the value of an excellent hand- 
book on the eastern Arctic. It should be read by Canadians in order 
that the scandalous neglect of the problems of the Arctic may not stand 
longer to their discredit. 

The luxuries of steam travel in the Arctic described by Mr. Robertson 
and conspicuous in the volume Trading into Hudson’s Bay are in striking 
contrast with the descriptions of early voyages and even with those of 
Captain Bartlett. The governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company travelled 
on the Nascopie in 1934 from Montreal to Cartwright, Port Burwell, 
Lake Harbour, Stupart’s Bay, and down the east coast of Hudson Bay 
to Charlton Island (from whence he visited Moose Factory and Rupert 
House by aeroplane) and to Churchill where he disembarked to travel 
by the Hudson Bay Railway to The Pas, thence by aeroplane to Cumber- 
land House, Norway House, Berens River, and Winnipeg. The volume 
includes excellent photographs and a map and, most valuable of all, a 
statement in the appendix of the posts in the eastern Arctic (with dates 
of establishment), built under the energetic direction of Mr. Ralph 
Parsons, the present fur-trade commissioner of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

The effects of the opening of Bear Lake, and particularly of the 
contribution of the aeroplane, are suggested in the remarkably rapid trip 
of Miss Hutchinson, a botanist interested in securing a collection of 
Alaskan flora. She left Manchester in 1933 and proceeded by the 
Panama Canal to Vancouver and Skagway, thence by rail to Whitehorse, 
by river steamboat to Dawson and Nenana, by aeroplane to Nome, by 
schooner to Point Barrow, and Martin Point, by dogsled to Herschel 
Island, Shingle Point, and Aklavik, by aeroplane to Waterways, and by 
train to Edmonton. The appendices include a list of curios acquired in 
Alaska for the university museum of ethnology in Cambridge and a list 
of plants collected in Alaska and Yukon for the royal herbarium of Kew, 
for which all botanists will be grateful. 

Three volumes are concerned with the fur-trade of Canada. Mr. 
Brouillette, a student of Brunhes and Demangeon, has written a valuable 
description of the fur-trade and its problems. The chapters include 
an inaccurate historical introduction, valuable descriptions of the 
geographic background, of the habitat of fur-bearing animals, of trans- 
portation routes and instruments, of the life of trappers, white, Indian, 
and Eskimo, of the trade, and of conservation measures. A bibliography, 
a glossary, an appendix on the decline in value of furs during the de- 
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pression, maps, graphs, and photographs, an index, and an introduction 
with suggestive comments by P. Deffontaines, complete the study. 
It is a mine of information on the modern trade. 

Mr. Godsell’s book is a biographical account of his life in the fur-trade 
since 1906 and will rank with John McLean’s, Notes of a twenty-five years’ 
service in the Hudson's Bay Territory (London, 1849), and with 
N. M. W. J. McKenzie’s The men of the Hudson's Bay Company (Fort 
William, 1921), as a contribution of first importance to the history of the 
trade. His five years of apprenticeship included, so far as one can gather, 
a trip on the Pelican to the Labrador and York Factory, and to Norway 
House in 1906, banishment to a small outlying post at Pepekwatooce in 
1907 and 1908, and three years at Trout Lake. He left the company 
at the end of his apprenticeship in 1911 and joined the Diamond P. 
Company at Peace River, and the Revillon Company at Fort St. John 
in 1912. He rejoined the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1914. After 
supervising celebrations in connection with the 250th anniversary of the 
company in 1920, he became inspector of the Mackenzie River district. 
In 1924 he was engaged in opening new posts in the western Arctic. 

The volume is important for its description of the organization and 
personnel of the Hudson’s Bay Company and of rival organizations. 
The author describes at first hand the limitations and qualifications of 
commissioners of the Hudson’s Bay Company and of rival companies 
and of subordinate officers, particularly in relation to the difficulties of 
organization as a result of the high prices and disturbances of the war 
and the post-war periods. It isa most illuminating document. Finally, 
he is concerned with the problems of conservation and includes appendices 
on the muskoxen, caribou, mineral discoveries, and the natives. End 
maps, photographs, and an excellent appendix increase the value of a 
book indispensable to the student of the recent trade. A reference to 
one fort should include two on Slave Lake in 1786 (p. 191, ”.); ““Hendry” 
should be Henry (p. 260). 

The volume by Grey Owl is a significant book as the autobiography 
of a famous conservationist. The author describes with many interesting 
photographs, his life in northern Ontario, his conversion from trapping, 
the taking of two young beaver to Cabano on the Temiscouata portage, 
his beginnings as a writer for magazines, the loss of the beaver and the 
capture of two others, his début as a lecturer, and his appointment and 
work at Beaver Lodge, Prince Albert National Park in Saskatchewan. 
Exhaustion of the beaver has been followed by regulation, by fur-farming, 
and finally by determined efforts at conservation such as are described 
in this volume. Grey Owl’s experience reflects a change of the first 
magnitude in the fur-trade. 

Most Canadians, and particularly Mr. Godsell, will be amused by 
Mr. Stern's diary of a canoe trip made by eight residents of Chicago 
from Norway House. Their route lay down the Nelson River, up the 
Echimamish River, over to Hayes River, thence by portage, lake, and 
river to God's Lake gold-mines, down God’s River to the Shamawatta 
River to York Factory, to Port Nelson, up the Nelson River to the 
oy at mile 352, by train to Portage, and by canoe back to Norway 

ouse. 


Seldom is a reviewer faced with a more delightful series of volumes 
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to read and to review. How strangely out of date have become the 
works of Mr. Stefannson! Scientific expeditions by Americans and 
English and by women conducted with the comforts of civilization; 
canoe trips, pleasure trips, and grand tours in Hudson Bay and the 
western Arctic; all these are the result of the opening of the north in the 
last decade. These volumes mark one of the most momentous develop- 
ments in Canadian history. The inaccessible Arctic has disappeared 


overnight. H. A. Innis 


The Later Stuarts, 1660 to 1714. By G. N. Ctark. (Oxford History of 
England.) Oxford University Press. 1934. Pp. xx, 461. ($5.00) 
England in the Reign of Charles II. By Davip OGG. Two volumes. 
Oxford. At the Clarendon Press. 1934. Pp. xiv, 388; vii, 389-771. 
($9.00 per set) 
THESE books have a more than ordinary interest for the student of 
English and imperial history. Professor Clark’s is the first volume 
which has yet appeared of the new ‘‘Oxford history of England”, now in 
course of preparation by a group of distinguished scholars, and eventually 
to be published in fourteen volumes. The list of contributors, including 
such names as those of Professors Powicke, Stenton, Godfrey Davies, 
and Basil Williams, is a guarantee that the high standard of scholarship 
here set by the editor will be maintained throughout the series. These 
books will certainly supplement, and probably in large part supersede, 
the two older histories of the same type, which, after a generation of use, 
are becoming somewhat antiquated. Mr. Ogg’s two solid volumes on 
the reign of Charles II will go far to fill an obvious gap in the history of 
the seventeenth century. Both authors give large space to the social, 
economic, and intellectual changes of the period, changes which were 
of no less importance in determining the character of English civiliza- 
tion in later ages than the political movements, to which almost exclusive 
attention has been devoted in the past. 

Colonial history is dealt with very briefly in both books. Professor 
Clark’s chapter is little more than a record of administrative measures 
and territorial changes. ‘‘The importance of the American colonies”, 
he says, ‘“‘was that they brought about changes in the balance of Euro- 
pean economy.’ It is from that point of view that he handles his sub- 
ject, and little or no attention is given to internal development in the 
colonies. Mr. Ogg, dealing with a shorter period in larger compass, 
devotes more space to the plantations and dependencies scattered 
throughout the world, and growing in number and importance in this 
period. His section on Jamaica, ‘‘the ideal plantation, in size favourable 
at once for commercial development and effective control’, is excellent. 
There are, too, good passages on Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Massachusetts, brief on the side of internal growth, more ample on 
questions of imperial administration. 

The bibliographies of colonial history are, in both books, unneces- 
sarily brief. In the case of Professor Clark this is surprising, as his lists 
of books and his explanatory comments on other aspects of the period, 


are very much better than anything of the kind in previous general 
histories. 


D. J. McDouGALL 
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Le duel au Canada. Par AScipius FauTEux. (Collection du Zodiaque 
‘‘35".) Montréal: Les éditions du Zodiaque, Librairie Déom Frére, 
1247, rue Saint-Denis. 1934. Pp. 317. (75 cents) 

Tuts dainty volume is one of a series by the publishers, twelve to appear 

each year; the author is the well-known librarian and littérateur of 

Montreal; the subject, the duel in Canada, has received careful attention 

and most competent treatment. 

By the time New France was founded, the duel had been prohibited 
in France, and at least one duellist had been beheaded; but before 1636 
there were two duels in the colony, and, in one case, one duellist was 
imprisoned instead of being entombed, as might be the case in France. 
The severity of the law of France was, however, not long in coming, 
a soldier being hanged at Three Rivers for a duel in 1669. 

The practice, nevertheless, continued, and generally without inter- 
ference of the law: the author gives an instance in Three Rivers in 1687, 
in which an officer, de Portau, whom he conjectures to have been the 
nephew of Porthos, one of ‘“The Three Musketeers’’, was killed, his 
antagonist fled, and the law-officer took proceedings against the fugitive’s 
estate. In another case, in Three Rivers, in 1689, the conseil supérieur 
fined the combatants; in another soldiers’ fight, the survivor was sent 
home to France to be there dealt with. Apparently, in a soldiers’ duel, 
the conseil dealt with a non-fatal duel, while, in case of a death, the 
survivor was sent to France. A little later, one who was killed had his 
corpse dragged behind a hurdle and left without Christian burial, while 
his goods were confiscated; one who fled was executed in effigy, and his 
goods confiscated. Sometimes a fugitive returned and was not molested. 
One duellist in 1751, an army drummer, procured his liberty by becoming 
the common executioner, and completed his bliss by procuring the release 
of an imprisoned girl to marry him. 

To come down to the end of the French period—Montcalm believed 
in the duel and could not understand how anyone could not. He reported 
of two soldier duellists that they had acted in the manner approved by 
their comrades. Until after the conquest, the weapon in duels was the 
sword asin France. (In England, where the duel was as great an institu- 
tion—and as illegal—as in France, the weapon was the much more 
dangerous pistol.) In British Canada, only one duel with swords is 
reported—and M. Fauteux does not believe the report. 

Apparently, the first duel in British Canada was in 1767 on the famous 
Plains of Abraham between a soldier and a lawyer, and thereafter we 
find duels sporadically for many years, generally between soldiers, M.P.’s, 
and newspaper men. One very curious case was during the stay in 
Quebec of the Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria: a young lady, 
Miss Neville, masqueraded as a man—‘‘Mr. Nesbitt’; an officer, Brad- 
street, discovered the secret and told it as a good joke; she sent him a 
challenge for circulating false stories about her; he, on the advice of his 
general, accepted; the general saw the governor, Lord Dorchester (Sir 
Guy Carleton), who asked the woman to be examined by a doctor; 
she indignantly refused, but at length, she confessed, and shortly there- 
after went to England where she was soon married. This story, M. 
Fauteux also disbelieves. 

That there were numerous meetings on the field of honour in Lower 
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Canada, some of them fatal, is certainly true: many are here recounted. 
No fewer than three chief justices of the province had in earlier life 
taken part in duels, illegal as they were. Nor did Upper Canada escape. 
The first to be noted was that in 1800, in which the first attorney-general, 
John White, was killed by John Small, the clerk of the executive council. 
Contemporary documents that I have seen show that it was derogatory 
statements concerning Mrs. Small by White himself, and not by his wife, 
which led to the challenge. Dickson killing Weekes in 1806, Jarvis 
killing Ridout in 1817, are noted. A good account is given of the tragic 
killing in 1833 by a law-student, afterwards Mr. Justice John Wilson, 
then of Perth, of another law-student, Ridout. There are curious 
coincidences between this tragedy and one in Halifax in 1819, when 
Richard John Uniacke, a lawyer, killed one Bowen. In both cases, the 
parties were satisfied with one shot, but the second of the unfortunate 
insisted on the duel continuing, with fatal results to his principal. At the 
trial for murder of John Wilson, Chief Justice Robinson charged the jury 
that the law made such an act murder, but juries had not been known 
to convict when everything was fair. In Halifax, Mr. Justice Haliburton 
said practically the same to the jury trying Uniacke. In both cases 
there was an acquittal. 

The author has failed to note the somewhat famous duel on Toronto 
Island, then a peninsula, between two members of the legal profession, 
Dr. William Warren Baldwin and John Macdonell, in April, 1812. The 
former was treasurer of the Law Society of Upper Canada and the latter 
attorney-general of the province. Baldwin took offence at some language 
used by Macdonell in the court of assize at York, and demanded an 
apology. This being refused, a challenge followed and was accepted. 
They met on the island; on the word ‘‘Fire’’, Macdonell stood with his 
arm down his side; Baldwin, demanding an explanation, was told “He 
waits your fire’, whereupon Baldwin fired aside; the explanation was 
given that Macdonell came on the field to receive Baldwin’s fire only; 
this Baldwin took, as he had a right to do, as an acknowledgement of 
error, the parties shook hands, and the duel was over. They were, 
however, never reconciled. Macdonell accompanied Brock as his pro- 
vincial aide-de-camp, and died, like him, a hero’s death on Queenston 
Heights in the following October. 

Before the union of the Canadas in 1840-1, feeling in both provinces 
against duels was very strong, but the practice continued. Ogle R. 
Gowan, the grand master of the Orangemen challenged (Sir) Francis 
Hincks but in vain. (Sir) Georges Cartier challenged Lévesque, but 
Dorion brought about an understanding. Cartier’s second attempt was 
prevented by constables telling the combatants to go home, but he did 
succeed in “burning powder’’ on another try. The first to fight after 
the union seem to have been Aylwin and Daly in 1845 at Montreal. 
The noted Jewish advocate, Aaron P. Hart, had three duels. It is not 
generally known that (Sir) John A. Macdonald and William Hume Blake, 
afterwards chancellor of Upper Canada, were about to fight when the 
legislative assembly directed them to desist—and they did: this was in 
1849. The assembly had to interfere again in 1854 when one of its 
members was about to fight with an elector. After 1859, there is no 
certainty of any duels in Canada, though one is spoken of in 1880 between 
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“two dentists, if you please’. Even the tempestuous Tarte could not 
get Pelletier to fight in 1886. 

The whole book is written in a charming style, and, though precise 
and accurate in its statements of fact, it abounds in quiet and effective 
humour. No possible fault can be found with its paper, type, binding, 
and proof-reading, and, had the publishers added an index, the book 
would have been a perfect gem. As it is, we welcome it as a real con- 
tribution to the story of Canada. 

WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL 


The Seven Years’ War in Canada 1756-1763: Being a Volume of Records 
and Illustrations together with a Pictorial Travelogue showing the 
Stage of Development which America had reached Seventy Years after 
the Seven Years’ War. Compiled by SIGMUND SAMUEL. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1934. Pp. xiv, 282. ($4.00) 

THERE have been few important private Canadian collectors of pictures, 

engravings, early books, documents, and manuscripts relating to the 

history of Canada. Mr. Sigmund Samuel is the latest addition to the 
list, and he is to be congratulated on possessing a considerable number 
of good prints, which have inspired him to publish the work now under 
consideration. The great majority of the treasures which are now 
preserved in Canada are in public institutions, of which the Public 

Archives in Ottawa is the most important. A notable private collection, 

made by the late Dr. Donald Armour, a Canadian long resident in 

London, was recently dispersed, and a goodly number of the finest items 

in it found their way to Canada. I know now of only one great English 

collector of Canadiana, Sir Leicester Harmsworth, who has, in recent 
years, made valuable gifts to Canada. Much material has gone to the 

United States, where private collectors, museums, and libraries have been 

active during many years, for it must be remembered that the term 

“Americana” includes ‘‘Canadiana”’, practically up to the end of the 

War of 1812-4. It has been the continued buying of collectors in the 

United States which has caused the steady rise in prices, and, as most 

of these purchases have found their way into public institutions, being 

thereby forever removed from the market, there can be little expectation 
of a fall in prices during coming years. It is, therefore, certain that 
future collectors will require to have deep purses. 

The chief sources of supply in the past have been the homes of families 
whose ancestors have served in the army, navy, parliament, admin- 
istrative and diplomatic services. Necessity or tempting prices have 
brought many treasures from the walls, libraries, and muniment-rooms 
of old country houses in Great Britain. Doubtless, many still remain, 
but there can scarcely be any doubt that these primary sources of supply 
have been, for the most part, exhausted. 

Mr. Samuel gives no indication of the extent of his pictorial collection. 
Those reproduced in this volume are mostly scenes. Several of these, 
relating to Havana, Guadeloupe, Dominique, and a few others might 
well have been omitted, and others more directly concerned with the 
story of the Seven Years’ War in Canada substituted: there are many 
which might be mentioned. The selection is particularly weak in 
portraiture, considering the large number of splendid eighteenth-century 
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mezzotints obtainable. The very bad cut of Wolfe, reproduced from 
an old magazine, bearing no resemblance to the subject except in the 
style of hat, might surely have been omitted, considering that several 
well-known accurate representations exist. I am not convinced that 
Mr. Samuel has strengthened his presentation by including at the end 
of his volume a large series of illustrations from Bartlett’s book, the most 
common of all views of Canada, and very easily procurable, even though 
they represent the country seventy odd years after the Seven Years’ War. 
The space might better have been filled with a number of fine engravings 
relating to the period of the war itself. 

The author’s contributions are very scanty and consist of a short 
introductory essay, entitled ‘“The race for exploration”, two pages on 
“The fall of France’, half a page of ‘‘Conclusion’’, and a few other 
scattered paragraphs. The great bulk of this book of 282 pages is a 
compendium of various documents copied from old eighteenth-century 
magazines, such as the Universal magazine and the Annual register. 
In a work of this size, the writer is of the opinion that it would have been 
more scientific to have made these copies from original sources. Old 
magazines cannot be relied upon for accuracy, either in their text or 
their illustrations, and students of historical research do well to avoid 
them when access to original sources is possible. If magazine material 
is to be used, it should always be compared with the original, when 
possible. 

Mr. Samuel refers to the use he has made of his prints in giving 
lantern-slide lectures. The writer has had an extensive experience of 
this kind of presentation, and has found it to be an admirable vehicle for 
conveying historical information, especially to students in schools and 
colleges. It is to be hoped that Mr. Samuel will extend his efforts along 
these lines, in central Canada, making use of a more extensive range of 
material than he has presented in this volume. 

J. C. WEBSTER 


The First Year of the American Revolution. By ALLEN FRENCH. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cambridge: The 
Riverside Press. 1934. Pp.xii,795. ($6.00) 

A CLOSE examination of this work recalls a witticism of Professor Maurice 

Hutton about German scholarship that exhausts the subject, the author, 

and the reader too. Over seven hundred closely packed and amply 

documented pages of text, supplemented by forty-nine appendices, are 
devoted to the happenings of one year. The year commences with the 
morrow of Concord and Lexington, because the author has already dealt 
with those events in a previous volume which appeared in 1925. Un- 
fortunately for Mr. French human affairs do not fit neatly into the cycle 
of the earth’s movement around the sun, and unfortunately for the reader 
the story is suddenly rushed to a conclusion as soon as the exact year 
hasrun. This illustration of an artificial title cramping the development 
of the subject will be particularly disappointing to Canadian readers, 
for the long and detailed treatment of the invasion of Canada ends with 
the relief of Quebec. The author should have stretched his year to 
include a careful analysis of the six weeks which elapsed before the 
invaders left the country, because those six weeks were crucial in the 
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history of the American Revolution, of which this work is a foundational 
study. The ultimate victory of the Americans sprang from France’s 
entry into the war. This, in turn, was brought about by Burgoyne’s 
surrender at Saratoga, and the key to Saratoga lies in the interval between 
the siege of Quebec and the departure of the Americans from Canada. 

Taken as a whole, the book displays a vast knowledge which cannot 
and should not be summarized here. Suffice it to say that this promises 
to stand long as the most authoritative study of the opening year of the 
American Revolution. In his preface, the author refers to the large scale 
of the work which has enabled him to use frequent quotations; but, as a 
consequence, the reader may complain of being unnecessarily jolted and 
fatigued. In spirit, the book is a fine example of that modern American 
historical scholarship which has risen above national prejudice in the 
search for truth. Though absolutely impartial, the author is neither 
dehumanized nor denationalized. He has a sympathetic understanding 
of both sides and he finds many a moral for his countrymen of to-day. 

In the chapters which deal with Canada, the author has made some 
corrections of detail in Justin H. Smith’s work, but he has also made 
numerous slips which he might have avoided had he consulted anyone 
familiar with this part of his subject. He seems to have thought that 
the Caughnawagas were not Iroquois, and he accepts without question 
the statement of the emissary Brown that all their chiefs were of English 
birth, having been captured in their infancy. Lévis, called after the 
French soldier of that name, appears persistently as ‘‘Levi’. De Léry 
is referred to as ‘‘the leading French seigneur, de L’Hory’”’. Cramahé is 
dismissed as a mere civilian, though he had served many years as an 
officer in the British army. Maclean is made ‘military governor’’ of 
Quebec. Briand, who is not named, is still new nine years after he was 
made bishop. Again rises the old myth that Germain, on joining the 
ministry, ‘“was at odds with Carleton’. The remark that Nova Scotia 
was ‘“‘ceded to England by the treaty of 1763” might be taken for a 
misprint were it not for the context. To call a Canadian seigneur ‘‘a 
noble’”’ or ‘‘a nobleman”’ betrays an ignorance of Canadian society. The 
author shows little understanding of the complicated conditions that led 
both new and old subjects to welcome the invaders. His treatment of 
the Quebec Act is superficial. More surprising is his apparent ignorance 
of the existence of this REVIEW, though it has printed a number of articles 
which might have been useful to him. He mentions one by title, having 
encountered a reprint in the Journal of the Society for Army Historical 
Research, and says it was taken from the ‘“‘Canadian Review’’! 


A. L. Burt 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by 
CLARENCE Epwin Carter. Vols. II and III: The Territory North- 
west of the River Ohio, 1787-1803. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1934. Pp. xi, 694; v, 588. ($2.00 per vol.) 

THESE two volumes, of some seven hundred papers, and the journal of 

the executive proceedings, illustrate the administration of the territory 

during the closing years of the eighteenth century. Most of the corres- 
pondence is between the governor of the territory and his agents, and the 
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president of the United States and the members of his cabinet ; in general, 
it is concerned directly or indirectly with land policy. 

For Canadian historians the most interesting documents are those 
relating to Indian affairs. Many such papers are included in the collection, 
because the governor of the territory north-west of the Ohio was also 
superintendent of Indian affairs within the same jurisdiction. The selec- 
tions for the years 1790-6 include illustrations of Indian diplomacy and 
“papers offering general summaries and statements of policy”. Not a 
few of these relate to the conflict between British and American policy 
toward the tribes in this region in these years. 

Particular documents of note in this respect include letters from 
Governor St. Clair to the secretary of foreign affairs, December 13, 1788 
(pp. 166-70); John Jay to St. Clair, January 28, 1789 (p. 188); Report 
of Governor St. Clair to the secretary of state, February 10, 1791 (pp. 
323-37) ; and Secretary of War Knox’s “Statement of the Causes of the 
Indian War”, January 16, 1792 (pp. 359-66). 

The publication of these papers offers further illustration of the 
importance and difficulties of administering Indian affairs in the region of 
the Old North-west. They also show that Jay’s Treaty by no means 
settled all the outstanding issues in this area, and that the Indian problem 
constituted one of the sorest points in Anglo-American relations in the 
years preceding the War of 1812. For example, Secretary of State 
Timothy Pickering wrote to the British minister, Robert Liston, on April 
30, 1799, as follows: 


The conduct of Col. McKee, the British agent for Indian affairs, in Canada, as 
represented in the enclosed papers from the War Office, is so reprehensible in 
itself, and in its tendency so injurious to the United States, I must pray you 
to state it to the proper authority in Canada; that the project which he has 
formed, of assembling the Shawanese, in order to effect alterations in the 
treaty of Greenville, may be defeated, and his future meddling with the Indians 
in the territory of the United States prevented (III, 22). 


The volumes are carefully edited, with valuable explanatory notes, 
and the whole is made particularly useful by an excellent index. 


R. O. MacFarRLANE 


Papineau. Par R. Rumitty. Paris: Flammarion. 1934. Pp. 309. 
WirTH the present volume, M. Rumilly makes his second venture in 
biography. His first, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Canadien (Paris, 1931), was 
a short and mainly anecdotal sketch of Laurier’s life, which left out his 
politics. With his Papineau, the author has produced a far better piece 
of work, supplying a sequence of abundant information and facts not 
to be found in the previous books of DeCelles! and Mrs. Circé-Cété.? 
With this volume in hand, the reader is able to follow the great Quebec 
“‘Patriote”’ almost from birth to death. From internal evidence, it can 
be seen that M. Rumilly has worked diligently in collecting material! from 
previous publications, personal letters, and family reminiscences, though 
it is to be regretted that his book contains no bibliography. 


1A. D. DeCeiles, Papineau (Montreal, 1905). 
2E. Circé-Cété, Papineau, son influence (Montreal, 1924). 
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However, in spite of much labour and substance, this biography will 
hardly satisfy the student and the scholar, as the author has too often 
neglected the historical background and circumstantial factors. No- 
where has M. Rumilly pictured the peculiar racial situation obtaining in 
Lower Canada at the time, which is necessary to an understanding of 
Papineau’s psychology; nor has he described the working of the constitu- 
tion of 1791, which alone supplies the explanation to Papineau’s thirty 
years of political agitation. As a result, the uninitiated reader is often 
leftin the dark. He is told of Papineau’s continuous fight in the assembly, 
but the author never tells him what lies back of such a struggle; he reads 
page after page about autocratic governors, grasping executive and 
legislative councillors all in league against patriotic members, but he has 
never explained what is the essential opposition between these groups. 
There lies the unfortunate weakness of the book: the story has no social 
or political atmosphere. It does not even indicate the elements and 
purpose of the various episodes narrated: for instance the union plan of 
1822 is not explained; Durham's part is restricted to less than two pages; 
the Act of Union is disposed of in three sentences; and to the introduction 
of responsible government is devoted a paragraph of seven lines. The 
author does not even attempt to sketch for us a portrait of Papineau and 
his political doctrine. 

The whole story of Papineau seems to be told by a reporter from 
day-to-day information; the narrative is thus a film not a book, a record 
of biographical facts, not a biography. When the reader closes the 
volume, he knows a lot about Papineau, but he does not know Papineau. 

After the above general remarks, it becomes unnecessary to point out 
the individual shortcomings of the book. The biography frankly belongs 
to the hero-worshipping type and there is never exhibited even a suspicion 
that Papineau might have made the wrong move occasionally. This 
uniformity of attitude detracts from the book’s value and its interest. 
It is to be lamented that M. Rumilly was satisfied with producing only 
a factual biography of such a great historical figure, however useful the 


work may be. 
y GUSTAVE LANCTOT 


Edmund Bailey O'Callaghan: A Study in American Historiography 
(1797-1880). By the Rev. Francis SHAW Guy. A Dissertation 
submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences of the Catholic University of America in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. (The 
Catholic University of America Studies in American Church History, 
XVIII.) Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America. 
1934. Pp. x, 93. 

Not the least interesting figure on the political stage in Lower Canada 

during the turbulent days preceding the crisis of 1837 is the Irish physi- 

cian-editor E. B. O'Callaghan. For students of the early history of 

North America, moreover, the interest of his career does not end with 

his precipitate flight across the border in the company of Papineau; for 

in the United States, where he made his permanent home thereafter, 
he became an eminently useful pioneer in the field of colonial historio- 
graphy. He is remembered as the author of a two-volume History of 

New Netherland (1846-8) which may be said to have initiated the scientific 
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study of the Dutch period in the middle colonies; as the industrious and 
scholarly editor of ten very substantial volumes of Documents relating 
to the colonial history of the State of New York (1853-8, plus an index 
volume, 1861)—a series containing much important material bearing on 
Canada; and, in general, as an indefatigable reader and writer whose 
work did much to encourage systematic study in the period which he 
made his own. Both the earlier and the later phases of his life have 
thus a definite significance for Canadian history. 

It is clear that O’Callaghan’s attitude towards Canadian questions 
was largely determined by his Irish background; and this renders his 
political career all the more interesting as a field for investigation. 
Canadian students will regret, therefore, that in the present short mono- 
graph Father Guy has succeeded in producing no new material relating 
to it. The most original feature of his work consists in its employment 
of the O'Callaghan papers in the Library of Congress; these relate mainly 
to O’Callaghan’s later days, and although Father Guy refers to an 
article of Miss Story’s' which calls attention to the existence of sources 
germane to his subject in the Public Archives at Ottawa, he does not 
appear to have investigated them. His account of O’Callaghan’s relation 
to the rebellion is based chiefly on secondary works of dubious authority 
(notably D. B. Read’s The Canadian Rebellion of 1837); and in a list of 
‘“‘works consulted’”’ which includes books of less importance he does not 
notice the labours of William Kingsford, whose ninth and tenth volumes 
might have interested him, not merely as affording additional information 
on O’Callaghan’s political activities, but also for the juxtaposition (X, 66 
and m.) of a hostile estimate of his political influence and a friendly one 
of his achievement as a historian. It will be gathered that Father Guy 
has failed to acquire for himself an historical background altogether 
adequate to the needs of this phase of his subject. 

The later sections of the book, moreover, scarcely redeem the promise 
of its title; for the author has not attempted to provide on his own 
account that critical analysis of O’Callaghan’s handling of his sources 
which it might seem fair to expect. He bases his judgment of O’Cal- 
laghan’s scholarship on a compilation of the opinions of other men, 
including from the O'Callaghan papers such interesting items as Francis 
Parkman’s appreciation (p. 62), but including also such obvious material 
as considerable citations from Larned’s Literature of American history 
(pp. 46, 56, 63, 68). A collection of material of this sort may have some 
value as an academic exercise, but one is tempted to question the policy 
of publishing it. The book suffers also from carelessness in matters of 
detail. Miss Story’s name is misspelled (p. 25, n. 11); the CANADIAN 
HIsTORICAL REVIEW is cited in the bibliography at one point as ‘‘Cana- 
dian Historical Magazine” (p. 89)—and it may be noted in passing that 
the item in question (‘‘The crisis of 1837 in a back township of Upper 
Canada’’) has hardly the most remote connection with the subject, as 
would have been obvious had not the title been cut to the first four 
words only; A. D. de Celles’s Patriotes of '37 appears as ‘‘Patriots’’ (p. 87), 
and George Bryce’s name is misprinted on page 23 (n. 7), as is the title 
of his illustrious namesake’s American commonwealth on page 87. 

C. P. STACEY 


1Papineau in exile (CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, X, March, 1929, 43-52). 
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The White-headed Eagle: John McLoughlin, Builder of an Empire. By 
RICHARD G. MONTGOMERY. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
[Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada.} 1935. Pp. xiii, 
358. ($4.00) 

Tuts volume is a welcome addition to the history of the far west coast. 

It tells the story of Dr. John McLoughlin, the ‘‘Father of Oregon” in a 

clear straightforward manner. The author tells us that it is his purpose 

to ‘bring the doctor into full relief against the already familiar western 
scene” and on the whole he has succeeded. 

Mr. Montgomery has made interesting researches into the early life 
of the ‘‘White-headed Eagle” as the Indians of the Columbia River 
termed McLoughlin. The French-Canadian background is more clearly 
sketched in than in any previous life of ‘‘Dr. John’. The influence of the 
grandfather, Malcolm Fraser, the Scottish seigneur of Murray Bay, of the 
uncle Simon, the medical practitioner, and of Alexander, the fur-trader, 
is well portrayed. The author discredits the story that John McLoughlin 
studied medicine in Edinburgh and Paris. He believes that all Mc- 
Loughlin’s medical training took place in the province of Lower Canada. 

The White-headed Eagle is frankly popular and Mr. Montgomery 
writes well. Perhaps at times he allows his imagination to fill in the 
gaps in his narrative. He loves the picturesque and tells his story to 
bring out the human interest. There are minor factual errors, due in 
part to his following of the old legends. For example, he repeats the 
oft-quoted statement said to have been made by McLoughlin when he 
retired: “‘Gentlemen, if such is your order, I will serve you no longer.” 
Miss Judson’s researches, one thought, had laid this old ghost forever! 
But as a rule Mr. Montgomery’s fine literary sense has enabled him to 
sift the wheat from the chaff. He has read widely and carefully and 
his book is based on sound scholarship. Historical students, no doubt, 
would have preferred footnotes on every page to notes segregated by 
chapters at the end of the book, and it would have been a real assistance 
if page references had been included with these notes. 

On the whole the volume adds but little to our knowledge of the 
history of old Oregon. It was not intended that it should. It does, 
however, paint a full-length portrait of McLoughlin. We see him in 
various réles, as the young Nor-Wester, as the wintering partner who 
tried to get better terms in London at the time of the union of the two 
companies, as the friendly but autocratic ruler of the Indian tribes of the 
Columbia, as the upholder of the rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
as the friend to American missionaries, and as the benefactor to the 
starving immigrants who had come across the plains over the Oregon 
trail. McLoughlin’s domestic virtues are stressed throughout but men- 
tion is made of his defects and particularly of his ungovernable temper. 

The author, a member of an old Oregonian family, naturally sides 
with the doctor in his strife with the Hudson’s Bay Company. But he 
is fair to the old company and to Sir George Simpson. He makes us 
feel the nobility of McLoughlin and his childlike Christian faith, and 
yet we are prepared for the final tragedy. The king of the Columbia lost 
his throne, became a citizen of the great republic and died disillusioned 
by the treatment he had received from his fellow-citizens. But he did 
not die in vain. Oregon has done justice to his memory. 

WALTER N. SAGE 
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The Davis Family and the Leather Industry 1834-1934. By Bruce Pettit 
Davis and CARROLL LANGsTAFF Davis. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1934. Pp. 145. 

HERE is a beautifully printed and bound book of a type not often met 

with in Canada—a monument of family piety and a reasonably sound 

and well-written study in Canadian economic history. 

The Davis family came from North Carolina to Upper Canada in 
1792 (they were thus not United Empire Loyalists, as the authors would 
have them, but “late Loyalists’) and settled near Stoney Creek. Since 
that day, their descendants have lived about that neighbourhood and 
in York County. It was a member of the second generation in Canada, 
James Davis, who in 1834 first entered the industry with which his 
family for four generations now has been associated. 

The book is a story of prudence in small affairs, of losses by fire and 
of recovery by honesty and determination, of growth with the growth of 
industrial science and of the country, until to-day the Davis concern is 
large and important. While mainly concerned with people, it affords 
interesting glimpses, but only glimpses, of business and technical methods 
in the Canadian tanning industry when it was still a handicraft. It is 
therefore to be hoped that the sources upon which it is based may some 
day be used for a somewhat more generalized economic study. 

Probably few Canadian industrial families can boast as long and 
honourable a record as can the Davis’s. They appear to have success- 
fully resisted all the ambitious schemes of high finance which have 
wrecked so many other family companies. They have also given some 
of their members to the public service, notably the present head of 
the firm, the Hon. E. J. Davis, and now, it would seem, in the persons 
of the authors, to education and scholarship, this last in itself an interest- 
ing reflection of the change which is occurring in the Canadian view of life. 

The illustrations, many of them of members of the family, constitute 
in themselves material for the historian. Can one conclude from them 
that we are developing a new physical type in Canada? Certainly there 
is a great difference between the older generation and the present. 

It is regrettable that there is no list of illustrations, no bibliography, 
and no index. 


A. R. M. Lower 


All in the Day's Work: Leaves from a Doctor's Case-book. By ABRAHAM 
Groves. With a foreword by AmBrosE Lorne Lockwoop. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1934. Pp. xv, 181. ($3.00) 

F. J. Shepherd—Surgeon: His Life and Times. By WiLt1AM BoyMAN 
Howe. Toronto and Vancouver: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 
ix, 251. ($3.50) 

A History of the Medical Profession of the County of Ontario. Edited 
by T. E. Katser under the auspices of the Ontario County Medical 
Association. Oshawa: Munday-Goodfellow Printing Company. 1934. 
Pp. 128. ($3.00) 

Les médecins au Canada francais: Vade-mecum de létudiant en médecine 
et du jeune médecin. Par JosepH GAuvREAU. Préface par le docteur 


ArtHur Rousseau. Montréal: Imprimé au Devoir. 1933. Pp. 
xix, 116. 
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Dr. Groves’s experience in country practice extended over sixty-three 
years of active medical and surgical work. He graduated in 1871 without 
having seen an abdominal operation in Toronto. With no hospital nearer 
than Toronto and with no trained nurses in Canada at the time, he was, 
after a few years, recognized as a skilful surgeon operating in the farm- 
house kitchen, the hotel bedroom, or wherever necessary. There is room 
for more such records of the work and accomplishments of Canadian prac- 
titioners of medicine and of the conditions under which they did their 
work. Great credit must be given to the man whose success in surgery 
forced him to build and equip a hospital in Fergus, where his name was a 
household word throughout the countryside. 

In the first part of his volume Dr. Groves relates some of his early 
surgical experiences, and describes unusual operations which he under- 
took, some of them under primitive conditions. He used aseptic precau- 
tions in boiling his instruments before Lister introduced antisepsis; he 
diagnosed an inflamed appendix and performed an appendectomy some 
years before the operation was known to surgeons; he used sterile rubber 
gloves some years before they were introduced by Halsted of Baltimore; 
and did pioneer work in other surgical procedures. Though a pioneer, his 
methods and results were not published and made known until they had 
been made common knowledge by others, and some doubting Thomases 
ask that his statements be verified before being accepted as claims for 
priority. A famous surgeon, John S. Billings, has said “scattered unre- 
ported first cases of some of the great operations must be considered as 
entitling the individual to praise for his boldness or ingenuity rather than 
as contributions to surgery”. Dr. Groves worked in an ever-enlarging 
circle, but it is to be regretted that his innovations, his bold and successful 
procedures, were not recorded before others had made them a part of 
surgical literature. Yet Abraham Groves will go down to posterity as a 
great surgeon, a man of extraordinary genius, who did the surgery of a 
large district in Ontario and whose life was one of unusual service to his 
community. 

The volume on Dr. Shepherd (1851-1929), presents a charming picture 
of the anatomist and surgeon, with the background of Montreal during 
some seventy years and of McGill University through sixty years. Woven 
into the description are silhouettes, outlines, and thumbnail sketches of his 
associates, in university, hospital, and family life. It is a story of the 
growth and development of the man, and also of the development of 
McGill and its teaching hospitals. The latter is not given directly, how- 
ever, but is suggested in the glimpses given of the men who were respon- 
sible for the advancement of medicine and surgery in Montreal during 
the period of Shepherd’s life. His professors, when he was a student, his 
associates, when he was advancing from his junior appointment to his 
professorship, are drawn in loving lines with a touch of humour and cari- 
cature which makes the book a joy to one who cares to read of progress 
in medical science. 

The author has made good use of Shepherd’s own reminiscences to 
describe the extent to which body-snatching developed when subjects for 
the teaching of anatomy still had to be secured by illegal means. This, 
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with the references to the surgery of the seventies and eighties forms a 
valuable historical record. The same may be said of the chapter devoted to 
the Montreal Medico-Chirurgical Society and the case-reports presented. 
There are references to the beginnings of specialism in Montreal, and the 
introduction of modern nursing is recorded. A well-made book, it combines 
history with the biographer’s art, is nowhere dull, and will afford the reader 
many a smile. 

Dr. Kaiser’s small volume is not a history, but rather a collection of 
biographical sketches. They are in skeleton form in most instances except 
where copied (unedited) from Canniff (often spelled Caniff), The medical 
profession in Upper Canada (Toronto, 1894). One biography of three 
pages is taken word for word from Canniff without acknowledgement. 
One can find a dozen variants in references to the University of Toronto 
and its Faculty of Medicine, at least five for Trinity Medical College, and 
in one instance Queen’s University is located in Toronto. It would have 
required little effort to have secured dates of graduation in many instances 
where they are omitted. Page after page is marked by errors and omis- 
sions. For example Dr. Jonathan Foot’s biography is taken wholly from 
Canniff with no record of where he was in practice, and we find him 
recorded on page 46 as “Dr. E. Foote” of Brooklin. Of the brothers Henry 
and Frank Warren we are told that Henry was the son of William and 
Clarissa, both Irish, while Frank was the son of William, English, and 
Clarissa, Irish. It is strange that, in a book edited by a Conservative 
worker and a former M.P., the name of Dr. E. A. Jessup should appear 
in the “untraced list”, when he was one of the outstanding Conservatives 
of Ontario and sat for Lincoln in the Ontario house for twenty years. 
The errors of omission are great. 

In Lovell’s business and professional directory of the Province of 
Ontario (Montreal, 1871) there may be found the names of at least fifteen 
physicians in the towns and villages of Ontario County, none of whom is 
noted by Dr. Kaiser, and other directories also give names not here 
recorded. Editing is usually a thankless task but it is unfortunate to have 
published a book of reference with so many errors and omissions and with 
no evidence of editing. 

Les médecins au Canada frangais is a small volume written for the 
guidance of the young student who is considering medicine as a profession, 
to help him decide whether he is fitted in mind and in body for the trying 
years of study, of practice, and of contact with sickness. It is for the 
public as well, that they may know something of the ideals of medicine, for 
the parents and friends of the student in medicine, and for the young 
physician. “L’auteur de ce livre exalte l’idéal du médecin, définit son 
role, ses fonctions et trace les voies qui conduisent a leur parfait accom- 
plissement.” There is reference to the three medical schools and an 
appendix gives the requirements for entrance into the study of medicine 
in Quebec, the rights and duties of the physician, and the draft approved 
by the lieutenant-governor-in-council of “Actes dérogatoires a’ l’honneur 
professionel”. 


J. H. Exviorr 
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Fergus or the Fergusson-Webster Settlement with an Extensive History 
of North-east Nichol. By A. E. Byerty. Indexed and illustrated with 
many rare photographs. Elora, Ontario: Elora Express. 1932-1934. 
Pp. x, 372. 
Tuis volume is practically a genealogical history of the Fergus settlement 
in Nichol Township and has been printed from the type set when the 
articles which make up the volume appeared as weekly instalments in the 
Elora Express. It is not generally known that letters and land petitions 
from settlers to the government, which throw light on the places of origin 
of the settlers, social and economic conditions, etc., are non-existent for 
the grants to the proprietors of the Grand River blocks and for the 
Canada Company lands. Such documents are preserved for the majority 
of the townships of Ontario in the dominion and the Ontario archives. 
Without the aid of such material it would be more difficult to compile a 
genealogical history of the Township of Goderich, than, say, the Township 
of Kingston, although the former was settled almost fifty years later. 
Mr. Byerly, therefore, is to be commended for collecting the information 
made available by this book. It would be well if the other townships which 
were granted in the tracts were similarly dealt with. Mr. Byerly’s volume, 
however, might have been more comprehensive in its organization and 
treatment of the material, and at the same time more concise. Doubtless 
the fact that it was prepared as a series of newspaper articles accounts in 
part for its characteristics. It also is not without errors and omissions. 
For example, the writer does not clearly state that Robert Nichol ever 
actually owned part of the township. However, Nichol and the Rev. 
Robert Addison purchased the undivided moiety of Samuel Hatt in block 
no. 4 on the Grand River, “now known as the township of Nichol in the 
District of Gore”, on July 6, 1816. Nichol held this interest until 1819, 
when Addison sued him for debt. To the information given regarding the 
Hon. Samuel Hatt (pp. 4-5), there might be added the fact that he 
removed to Lower Canada and became seigneur of Chambly where he 
died in 1842. It was the Rev. T. C. S. Macklem, not Oliver T. Macklem 
(p. 16), who was provost of Trinity College. The volume contains a 
fair index. 
W. D. Rep 


Cents ans d’apostolat dans les deux hémispheres. Par le R. P. Th. 

OrtoLan, O.M.I. 4 vols. Vol. 2: Paris: 40, rue de la Fontaine. 1915. 

Pp. 474. Vol. 4: Besancon: Imprimerie de l’Est. 1932. Pp. 468. 
ONLy part of this remarkable work is recent and only two volumes, 2 and 
4, touch upon Canada. Volume 2, published in Paris in 1915, relates the 
story of the Oblate missions outside Europe, and gives to the Canadian 
missions an important place. Volume 4, however, claims the special atten- 
tion of the Canadian historian as it is devoted entirely to the Oblate 
Canadian missions. 

Beginning with the arrival of the Oblates at Montreal in 1841, the 
author leads his readers across Canada and into the frozen north. It is, 
however, a serious defect that Father Ortolan does not give references, 
although particular statements are supported by the Oblate annals. The 
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splendid work of Father Ortolan, with its undoubted literary merits and 
its apparent accuracy, cannot be for students the last word on the history 
of the Oblate missions in Canada. The maps and illustrations are numerous 
and excellent. There is no bibliography, but one who is familiar with the 
history of the Oblate Order would understand that Father Ortolan drew 
from the best source-material. His work, in this respect, bears much 
resemblance to that of Father Duchaussois, a manuscript copy (French) 
of whose Mid snow and ice (London, 1923), the writer has before him. 
This is a popular story of the Oblate Canadian missions, based on source- 
material. In fact, all the references are marked in the manuscript. These 
works differ considerably from those of another Oblate, Father Morice, 
whose references and bibliographies indicate the extent of his painstaking 
research. Probably one could say that the main difference between the 
two types is that the one is written to perpetuate the memory of people 
and events, while the other, put up in a popular style, is written more for 
the present generation of readers. Both types serve an excellent purpose. 
Brother MEMoRIAN 


Lettres pastorales et circulaires au clergé de son excellence Mgr. J.-M. 

Rodrigue Villeneuve, O.M.1. premier Evéque de Gravelbourg. Vol. 

I. N.p. N.d. Pp. 227. 

Apart from the fact that the author of these “pastoral letters” has since 
attained to the second highest rank which his church can confer on him, 
these “letters” possess merits of their own. The value of some of them is 
primarily literary ; of others ecclesiastical, either on the theological or the 
administrative side; others—and it is with these that we are concerned— 
are of interest to the historian. 

Pastoral letters of the early bishops of Canada have often supplied 
precious bits of information to the civil historian. Those of Briand and 
Pléssis, not to mention those of Lartigue of Montreal, are instances in 
point. Of course Bishop Villeneuve’s letters cannot have the historical 
value of these; but the diocese of Gravelbourg contains within its bounds 
that part of southern Saskatchewan which has suffered most severely from 
drought and other adversities in recent years. It may be of interest, 
therefore, to know what Bishop Villeneuve did to alleviate, or help to 
alleviate, the situation which he found when he took charge of the diocese 
as its first bishop, on September 17, 1930. Bishop Villeneuve’s efforts to 
have the entire clerical body co-operate with the civil authorities, as out- 
lined in this collection of letters, is, it would seem, a point that should not 
be forgotten. His “plan” is referred to in the first letter; it is elaborated in 
a special letter, dated October 7, 1930, and in another of September 16, 
1931. As the depression was then in its early stages, the short letters are 
remarkable for the insight that they show into the economic problems of 
southern Saskatchewan and their probable consequences. Characteristically 
enough of a cleric of French-Canadian origin, the writer urges that, though 
the times be severe, his people should stick to the land instead of flocking 
into towns and cities. On the whole, especially in view of the continued 
state of uncertainty in southern Saskatchewan, this little volume deserves 
a place among the historical records of western Canada. 

Brother MEMoRIAN 
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Le Canada d hier et d’aujourd’hui. ParGustavELanctot. (Documents 
historiques.) Montréal: Editions Albert Lévesque. 1934. Pp. 300. 


Histoire de la population canadienne-frangaise. Par GEORGES LANGLOIS. 
(Documents historiques.) Montréal: Editions Albert Lévesque. 
1934. Pp. 309. ($1.25) 


EXPLAINING to-day by yesterday is no easy task although historians 
have of late been increasingly minded to make the attempt. One per- 
sistent difficulty has been the absence of sources satisfactory for the 
explanation of the important economic and cultural aspects of contem- 
porary life. Another, hardly less persistent, has been the plethora of 
documents ostensibly reporting the doings of politicians and other ad- 
venturers of former days. These primary sources have tended to 
exercise an uncanny fascination on historians. There are evidences 
that M. Lanctot in his Le Canada d’hier et d’aujourd’ hui has not been 
unmindful of these difficulties, without being able altogether to avoid 
them. We should have welcomed, for instance, a paragraph on the 
significance of the transition from green to dry fishing, for one on the 
exploits of Jacques Cartier, even in the year 1934; and perhaps one on 
the closing of the Ottawa route to the west with the union of the two 
fur-trading companies, for battles in the War of 1812. The historical 
portion of this work bulks larger than the subsequent analysis of the 
geographical, institutional, economic, and cultural phases of contem- 
porary Canadian life. Crowding has, therefore, been almost unavoidable 
in this second and more valuable and stimulating part of the book, 
which, one might venture to think, could well stand on its own. The 
usefulness of the whole is increased by the insertion of three maps. 
A detailed table of contents largely atones for the absence of an index. 
Perhaps it is too much to ask for documentation in a work of such wide 
range. Notable in its pages is a fine judicious temper. 

Neither the apparatus of scholarship nor the weight of tables of 
vital statistics quite suppress the glow of patriotic fervour in M. Georges 
Langlois’s Histoire de la population canadienne-frangaise. The book is 
dedicated in part ‘‘a la gloire du peuple canadien-frangais, resté francais 
malgré l’Angleterre et loin de la France”. The book makes no claim to 
be definitive. Indeed, it is avowedly the presentation of an hypothesis 
based on a critical examination of such scholars as Rameau, Tanguay, 
Salone, and Ferland. Perhaps the most valuable part of this work is in 
the elaborate statistical tables in the appendices. There is both an 
index and a bibliography. In spite of gloomy predictions of the decline 
of the French-speaking, relative to the English-speaking, people in 
Canada, one cannot help feeling that the initial investment of some ten 
thousand French emigrants in New France during the century and a 
half of French rule has brought reasonably good returns. The book 
should form a valuable point d’appui for a further attack on this im- 
portant subject. Indeed, the hope expressed by the author that his 
work might be followed by detailed studies of available primary sources 
is already in the process of being realized. 

W. M. WHITELAW 
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Canadian Government Publications: A Manual for Librarians. By 
Marion Vittrers Hiccins. With an introduction by GerHarp R. 
Lomer. Chicago: American Library Association. 1935. Pp. x, 582 
(planographed). ($2.25) 

Apart from some most unsatisfactory lists which have been issued 
annually by the department of public printing and stationery at Ottawa, 
and some brief lists contained in the Canada year-book, there has been 
hitherto no guide to the vast wealth of material contained in the publica- 
tions of the Canadian government. Yet there is no class of material in 
research libraries more widely used than government documents, and no 
class of material about which it is more difficult to find one’s way. In 
these circumstances, it is a matter of congratulation that Miss Higgins 
has had the courage to tackle the problem of compiling this manual. Her 
courage, moreover, has been justified, for she has succeeded in producing 
one of the most useful and important books compiled in Canada within 
recent years. Librarians, for whom the book is primarily intended, will 
rise up and call her blessed. But it is not only by library workers that her 
book will be found useful. Students of history and economics will find 
that a careful perusal of it will repay the time spent an hundredfold. 

The book is not merely a bibliography, though from the bibliographical 
standpoint it is excellent; it is really a manual of the various departments 
and sub-departments of the government of Canada which have hitherto 
published government documents. One of the difficulties about govern- 
ment documents is that so few of them are published under the author’s 
name. They must consequently be catalogued under the department of 
government which publishes them, and yet this is precisely the information 
that the inquirer often lacks. It is here that Miss Higgins’s manual will 
prove a godsend both to students and library workers. Students, indeed, 
will find that a glance through its pages will unlock for them materials 
of the extent of which they were not aware. 

The book contains an index of over forty pages. This index, how- 
ever, does not appear to have been compiled with the care shown in the 
rest of the book. A number of page references are wrong, and occa- 
sionally important page references are omitted. There are three page 
references, for example, to “sessional papers”, but the most important 
reference to sessional papers, on page 50, is omitted. ‘“Beachey Island” 
should be Beechy Island. “Short, Adam”, should be Shortt, Adam. 
“Youle, H. H.” should surely be Hind, Henry Youle. But these minor 
defects are trivial when one looks at the general accuracy and completeness 
of Miss Higgins’s work. 

One’s chief regret is that Miss Higgins should have had to go to the 
American Library Association to find a publisher, since obviously the 
book should have been published by the government of Canada. 


W. S. WALLACE 
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THE CANADIAN HistoricAL ASSOCIATION 


T HE annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association was held 
at Queen’s University, Kingston, on May 27 and 28. On the second 
day two joint sessions were held with the Canadian Political Science 
Association, which continued its meeting on the 29th and 30th. 


The first morning was given over to military history: C. P. Stacey of 
Princeton University reading a paper on “The Fenian troubles and Cana- 
dian military development, 1865-71”; and Colonel A. Fortescue Duguid, 
D.S.O., director of the historical section, General Staff, Ottawa, a paper 
on “Canadians in battle, 1915-18". The papers presented in the afternoon 
session were: “Les voyages des Cabots” by A. Beaugrand-Champagne of 
the University of Montreal; “Cultural history” by Ralph Flenley of the 
University of Toronto; and “The genesis of the free land homestead law 
of 1872” by H. M. Morrison of Prince George, B.C. In the evening a 
paper on “American Republican leadership and the movement for the 
annexation of Canada in the 1860’s” was read by J. Patterson Smith of 
Illinois College, and one on “The reform convention of 1859” by George 
W. Brown of the University of Toronto. 


The joint session on the afternoon of the 28th was devoted to a 
discussion of federalism and sectionalism in the dominion, the papers 
being presented by N. McL. Rogers of Queen’s University, V. W. Bladen 
of the University of Toronto, and W. M. Whitelaw of McGill University. 
In the evening, the presidential address of the Political Science Associa- 
tion was read by D. A. MacGibbon of the board of grain commissioners, 
Winnipeg, his subject being inflation. A. L. Burt also read a paper entitled 
“Guy Carleton, Lord Dorchester: An estimate”. Professor Burt, as the 
phrase goes, almost “stopped the show” at one point by reading the words 
“this jarring note” just as there came a terrific clap of thunder. This 
combination of verbal and natural phenomena reduced the audience to a 
state of almost complete collapse. 


At a luncheon conference on problems of historical publications in 
Canada, several suggestions were made, and in particular the suggestion 
that in addition to its Report the association might begin a series of 


“Papers”. The idea was very favourably received, and will be carefully 
considered. 


The attendance was good and interesting discussion was a feature of 
every session. It is difficult to get adequate representation from all parts 
of the country and other meetings necessarily make their claims on some 
who would otherwise be present. The meetings of the association have, 
however, shown a cumulative improvement for several years, and, in the 
opinion of this observer, it would be a misfortune if that development 
were not continued. The meetings fill a need that can be met in no other 
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way, and every aspect of Canadian historical activity should if possible 
be represented in the association. 

It was a cause of general regret that an accident prevented the presi- 
dent, F. J. Audet of the Public Archives, Ottawa, from presiding at the 
sessions. The local arrangements were excellent, thanks to Queen’s Univer- 
sity, and in particular to Professor R. G. Trotter who also assumed the 
chief responsibility in arranging the programme. The committee on local 
arrangements provided also for a most interesting visit on the morning 
of the second day to Fort Henry. 

For next year the principal officers are: president, E. R. Adair, 
McGill University; vice-president, Chester New, McMaster University. 
It is expected that next year’s meeting will be held at Ottawa. The papers 
read at this year’s meetings of the two associations will appear for the 
most part in the Report of the Canadian Historical Association and in 
The Canadian journal of economics and political science. 


THE RETIREMENT OF Dr. DouGuty 


Dr. A. G. Doughty retired from his post as deputy minister in charge 
of the Public Archives in Ottawa on March 22 last, his seventy-fifth 
birthday. He had completed almost thirty-one years in office, being 
appointed “the dominion archivist and keeper of records” in May, 1904. 
He has now been made dominion archivist emeritus and remains chairman 
of the public records commission. His unrivalled knowledge and experience 
will thus remain available to the archives. As the REvIEw goes to press, 
the announcement has been made (June 3) that Dr. Doughty’s notable 
work has been recognized by the conferring of a knighthood. 

Dr. James F. Kenney has been appointed acting dominion archivist. 
Dr. Kenney, who has been on the staff of the archives for a number of 
years, has been director of historical research and head of the picture 
division. He is also known to readers of this Review for his work as 
editor of the Catalogue of pictures published by the archives several years 
ago, for The founding of Churchill published in 1932, and as the author 
of numerous articles and other historical works. He is a past president of 
the American Catholic Historical Association and took an active part in 
the organization of the Canadian Catholic Historical Association which is 
this year holding its second meeting. 

No adequate description of Dr. Doughty’s achievement as archivist 
can here be attempted. In a very real sense the dominion archives, as we 
have it now, was his own creation. He pictured it as a treasure-house, not 
only of records which should be made available to serious students as 
freely as possible, but also of historical exhibits which should attract 
attention and arouse public interest. His aims in these matters were thor- 
oughly sound and have been justified by experience. His abilities as a 
collector have been remarkable, and his career will, in a great many ways, 
constitute a unique contribution to the advancement of Canadian history. 


The future of the dominion archives is a matter of grave concern, 
and, we do not hesitate to say even in times such as these, of national 
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importance. There is far too prevalent an idea that an archives is a kind 
of antiquarian museum,—a desirable possession, doubtless, for any govern- 
ment, but very remote from the problems of the practical world. No mis- 
conception in this matter could be more unfortunate. The records of the 
past have never been insignificant, but it is evident that they are daily 
becoming more important if for no other reason than that governments are 
being constantly forced further into the consideration of economic and 
social problems. Investigators and framers of legislation must of necessity 
rely heavily on records of past development. Any archives, if it is to play 
its essential role must be a growing repository to which records of govern- 
ment departments are transferred after a lapse of years. Dr. Doughty’s 
aim has been sound in this matter, but the situation is still one of uncer- 
tainty. If an arrangement along this line is not made effective, the dominion 
archives will suffer an emasculation which will in the long run not only 
cripple its usefulness but be a detriment to the government itself. That the 
transference to properly organized archives of material not frequently 
consulted by government departments has unquestioned advantages over 
other methods of preservation needs perhaps no other proof than the 
examples of Great Britain and the United States. The public record office 
in London is known and imitated all over the world; in Washington the 
American government is just completing a magnificent new archives build- 
ing to which an immense mass of records from various departments will 
be transferred. There are always administrative difficulties in carrying 
through a policy of this kind but they can be solved without injustice to 
anyone, and they should not be allowed to stand in the way of the most 
desirable solution. It is to be sincerely hoped that, in framing policies for 
dominion or provincial archives, considerations of what is ultimately best 
may be given the weight they deserve. 


The survey of provincial archives in the last issue of the REviEw 
met with a response in every section of the dominion, which shows that 
there is a widespread appreciation of the importance of the subject. It is 
to be hoped that those interested will continue to advocate the cause of 
archives so that no province will be without at least an effective beginning. 
In order to keep its readers more fully in touch with developments, the 
REviEw plans to begin in this section the regular publication of informa- 
tion from archives and libraries with regard to such points as the acquisi- 
tion or publication of materials bearing on Canadian history. 


ARCHIBALD Hope YOuNG 


The cause of Canadian history has suffered a great loss in the death 
of Professor A. H. Young of Toronto on April 6. Readers of this journal 
will remember him best as the historian of the Church of England in 
Canada. His writings were marked by accuracy and honesty of interpre- 
tation. One result of his insistence upon having all available evidence in 
hand before printing was that he failed to complete what would have 
been his greatest work, a biography of Bishop Strachan, on which he had 
collected a great mass of material from widely scattered sources. Reference 
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to the CANADIAN HisTorIcaL REVIEW, to the publications of the Canadian 
Historical Association, the Ontario Historical Society, and other societies, 
to the Queen’s quarterly, The Canadian churchman, and other periodicals 
shows that his published work makes an impressive total. His largest 
group of articles was a biographical series in the Papers and records of 
the Ontario Historical Society on the clergymen, Robert Addison, John 
Ogilvie, John Langhorn, George Okill Stuart, Richard Pollard, the 
Bethunes, and “Bishop” Peters. Two of Professor Young’s most valuable 
articles were “Lord Dorchester and the Church of England” (Canadian 
Historical Association report, 1926, 60-5) and “A fallacy in Canadian 
history” (CANADIAN HistoricaAL Review, December, 1934). Professor 
Young published volumes on The roll of pupils of Upper Canada College 
(Kingston, 1917) ; The parish register of Kingston, Upper Canada, 1785- 
1811 (Kingston, 1921); The Reverend John Stuart, D.D., U.E.L. of 
Kingston, U.C., and his family (Kingston, 1920) ; and also war memorial 
volumes for Trinity College (with Professor W. A. Kirkwood) and for 
Upper Canada College. He was keenly interested in the history of Toronto, 
was chairman of a special committee on the street names of the city, and 
took a leading part in the restoration of Old Fort York and in various 
other enterprises of historical interest. He was indefatigable in his efforts 
wherever his co-operation was enlisted and the Ontario Historical Society 
and other organizations owe much to his enthusiasm. Perhaps his greatest 
contribution to the writing of Canadian history was his unfailing willing- 
ness to give encouragement, and even material which he had collected, to 
any sincere student working in his special field of interest. It is not too 
much to say that every article written during the last ten years on the 
Church of England in Canada, owes something directly or indirectly 
to him. 

In conclusion it must be said that Canadian history was but one of 
many interests in the life of Professor Young, who will be remembered 
longest as a confidant and counsellor of his students and other friends. 


(J. J. TaLMan) 


The following note was sent to the REviEw by Professor A. H. Young 
a short time before his death: 

The Canadian miscellany—This journal, which ran to only three 
issues apparently, was edited by the Rev. H. Esson. On page 17 of “A 
Letter from the Hon. and Venerable Dr. Strachan, Archdeacon of York, 
U.C., to Dr. Lee, D.D., Convener of a Committee of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland” I find, under date of October 28, 1829, the 
following as part of “Note A.”: 

“Ist. This Reverend Gentleman, availing himself of the mental 
infirmity of an old and worthy friend of mine [Thomas Blackwood, Esq.], 
contrived to procure from him, in a moment of weakness, a confidential 
correspondence which had taken place between us more than twenty-five 
years ago, and gave it to a hired slanderer, who published the substance 
in the Montreal Herald, once a respectable Journal. Mr. Esson had 
afterwards the unparalleled temerity to defend this infamous transaction 
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in a periodical work, said to be religious, and of which he was the reputed 
editor. This work was almost wholly employed in abusing me, and became 
at length so loathsome and disgusting, that it expired, as I have heard, 
with the third number. 

“2nd. Mr. Esson, or his friend of the Montreal Herald, wrote a 
letter dated Montreal 8th, December 1827, which they caused to be 
inserted, as they say, in the Glasgow Chronicle of the 30th, January 
1828—the purport of which is to traduce and slander my character— 
Never perhaps was there a greater number of calumnies and falsehoods 
against an individual, crammed into the same number of pages. This 
delicate production Mr. Esson transferred to the very first number of 
his religious miscellany, and so became responsible for its contents. 

“3rd. No falsehoods are more malignant than those which contain 
some sprinkling of truth— Of this Mr. Esson seems aware, and displays 
some experience in their composition.” 

At the time of editing the Canadian miscellany; or, the religious, 
literary and statistical intelligencer, Mr. Esson had been for eleven years 
assistant minister of St. Gabriel Street Church, Montreal, of which he 
had the sole charge from 1832 to 1844. In the latter year, according to 
Dr. Robert Campbell’s history of the congregation and to Professor 
Gregg’s short history of Presbyterianism, he “came out” of the Auld 
Kirk, and helped found the Free Kirk. He removed to Toronto to become 
the first professor in “Knox’s” College (in James Street, where the T. 
Eaton Company’s store stands), died in 1853, and received from the Globe 
a highly eulogistic obituary notice. The Miscellany, which seems to have 
been planned in the first instance as a weekly publication, appeared only 
in April, May, and June, 1828. The Ontario Archives possesses numbers 
1 and 3, and Trinity College library number 3. In the first is found the 
letter extracted from the Glasgow herald; in the third, the attack on 
Dr. Strachan, under guise of a review of his speech in the legislative 
council. (A. H. Younc) 


The latest report of The William L. Clements library contains as 
usual a number of items bearing on Canadian history. Among the acquisi- 
tions we note: a copy of the sixth edition of Lord Sheffield’s Observations 
on the commerce of the American states with the author’s own memoranda 
and corrections written on interleaves and in the margins; letters and 
papers of George Wray, commissary of the Royal Regiment of Artillery 
under Sir Henry Clinton—another addition to the library’s large collec- 
tion on British military activities during the American Revolution; and a 
considerable proportion of the papers which had been missing from the 
Shelburne collection for half a century. The library is compiling a list of 
maps printed within the present area of the United States before 1800, 


and is also engaged in an ambitious project in collecting Arrowsmith’s 
maps of America. 


Professor Robert C. Binkley has an excellent article on ““New tools 
for men of letters” in the Yale review of March last, in which he discusses 
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the application of the new photographic methods to the preservation of 
historical materials and the development of interest in local archives. 


The articles in this issue have been written by Miss Jean Elizabeth 
Lunn of Montreal, who has been doing graduate work in McGill Univer- 
sity; Miss Hilda Neatby, a graduate of the University of Saskatchewan, a 
post-graduate student at the University of Minnesota, and at present on 
the staff of Regina College; and Mr. Lionel H. Laing, a graduate of the 
University of British Columbia who is now completing his graduate work 
at Harvard University. It is not too much to say that each of the articles 
makes a definite contribution to the subject with which it deals. The 
documents have been contributed by Professor R. A. Humphreys of the 
University of London, and by Professor Sage of the University of British 
Columbia. The note on The patriot is by Mr. Raymond Card of Toronto, 
and the review article by Professor G. deT. Glazebrook of the University 
of Toronto. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Art, Historical and Scientific Association, Vancouver. The curator’s 
report of the Vancouver City Museum for the early part of 1935 lists a 
number of interesting additions to the historical section of the museum. 
A special exhibition, consisting of a large and comprehensive collection 
of old pictures, photographs, documents, and books, illustrative of early 
days in British Columbia and Vancouver, was on display for three months, 
and attracted keen interest. Much valuable information concerning the 
exhibits was received from the older residents of the city which enabled 
the museum to rectify many incorrect tabulations. The museum is planning 
a more elaborate display of this kind in honour of Vancouver's jubilee in 
1936. 

The Canadian Catholic Historical Association held its first annual 
meeting on June 3 and 4, 1935, at the Place Viger Hotel, Montreal. A 
note on the meeting will appear in our September issue. 

The Canadian Geographical Society held its annual meeting in the 
National Museum in Ottawa, on February 20. The president reported that, 
although the chief activity of the society is the publication of the Canadian 
geographical journal, it was represented last year at the International 
Congress of Geography at Warsaw and that several lectures have been 
given during the past year under its auspices, among the most interesting 
being that of Major-General J. H. MacBrien on February 19 on the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. The following officers were elected: honorary 
president, Dr. J. B. Tyrrell; honorary vice-president, Dr. A. P. Coleman; 
president, Dr. Charles Camsell, deputy minister of mines; honorary secre- 
tary, Ernest S. Martindale, Ottawa; L. J. Burpee was elected chairman 
of the editorial board. 

The Historical Association of Annapolis Royal, instead of holding 
its regular quarterly meeting on May 6, participated in the public celebra- 
tion of the king’s jubilee held by the town. Two maple trees were planted 
in honour of the event in the grounds of historic Fort Anne by Mr. F. W. 
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Harris, past president and permanent director of the association, who also 
gave the address. The vice-president, Lieutenant-Colonel E. K. Eaton, 
honorary superintendent of Fort Anne, announced that the public opening 
of the restored museum will take place on July 1, at 2 p.m. (H. Laura 
Harpy, secretary ) 


Lundy's Lane Historical Society. On the morning of May 6 was 
unveiled at Falls View an obelisk erected by the Township of Stamford 
and the Lundy’s Lane Historical Society to commemorate the Old Pavilion 
Hotel, one of the first hotels on the Niagara frontier. About 400 were in 
attendance and the Rev. Percival Mayes, president of the society, acted 
as chairman. He thanked the township council for its co-operation and 
also Mr. Harry Oakes, through whose generosity the old Portage Road 
had been restored to the line from which it had been deflected fifty 
years ago. 

The chief address was delivered by Mr. J. C. Morden, secretary of 
the society, who outlined the story of the hotel and of its owner, William 
Forsyth. He told also of the “City of the Falls” project, with its “bubble” 
existence, and mentioned other matters of historical interest. Mr. Morden’s 
address is printed in the Niagara Falls evening review, May 7, 1935. 

Similkameen Historical Association. The quarterly meeting of the 
association on April 26 was well attended and the interesting programme 
included addresses by Miss Jessie Ewart on “More about our stage coach” ; 
by the Rev. H. K. Greene, who spoke on the proposed Hope-Yale Histori- 
cal Association; and by Mrs. Kenny (“Beth Greenwood”) who read a 
delightful paper on the life and matrimonial adventures of John Douglas, 
after whom Douglas Lake, near Merritt, is named. Among the donations 
made to the association recently are two keys which were fused together 
when the historic Tulameen Hotel was burned; school returns for the 
day school at Allison for the month of September, 1900; and a number 
of photographs. (JoHN GoopFELLow, secretary ) 


La Société historique d’Ottawa. During the course of the season 
lectures were given by Th.-M. Charland, on “La théorie du grand homme” ; 
by L. Taché, on “Sir Etienne-Pascal Taché et la Confédération” ; by the 
Rev. P. Justin on “Mgr. Persico au Canada”; by Francis Audet on “Les 
députés de la vallée de l’Ottawa, 1792-1867”. President, Louis Char- 
bonneau, l’Ecole Normale de l'Université d’Ottawa; secretary, the Rev. 
E. Thivierge, l'Université d’Ottawa. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a later and more extended review.) 


I, THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


BASTIDE, CHARLES. Les embarras de la souveraineté: La Grande-Bretagne et ses domin- 
tons (Revue économique internationale, janv., 1935, 109-34). 


BEAVERBROOK, Lord. The resources of the British Empire. London: Lane Publica- 


tions, 23 St. Bride St., E. C. 4. 1934. Pp. 110. <A case for empire free trade, 
with facts and statistics. 


BRIDGMAN, LEONARD. Alurcraft of the British Empire. London: Sampson Low. 1934. 
Pp. 153. 


Canada and commonwealth security (Round table, no. 97, Dec., 1934, 100-12). A 
discussion under the headings: “‘Canada’s security past and present’’, ““Common- 
wealth security and the league’’, ‘Canadian opinion”’. 


CLAXTON, BROOKE. The commonwealth and South Africa (Queen’s quarterly, XLII 
(1), Spring, 1935, 110-20). A constitutional study with a comparative interest 
for students of the Canadian constitution. 


The commonwealth and the world (Round table, no. 98, March, 1935, 217-33). A 
synopsis of the problems facing the gathering of empire prime ministers at the 
jubilee of the king’s accession to the throne. 


CouLson, HERBERT H. The development of British imperial theery (Historical bul- 
letin, Jan. and March, 1935). 


Davies, Lorp. ‘Round Table’ or world commonwealth? (Nineteenthcentury, Jan., 1935, 
47-55). A condemnation of the ‘‘cut-and-dried imperial Anglo-Saxon policy” 
advocated by the Round table for the preservation of peace and security. 


Evatt, H. V. The British dominions as mandatories. (Reprinted from the proceedings 
of the Australian and New Zealand Society for International Law, I.) Melbourne 


University Press in association with Oxford University Press. 1934. Pp. 32. 
To be reviewed later. 


FINDLAY, RANALD M. Tariffs, quotas and the empire (Contemporary review, May, 1935, 
583-9). A statement of the necessity for modifying or reconstituting the Ottawa 
agreements. 


Fox, FRANK. Restricting empire trade (National review, Feb., 1935, 193-7). A criti- 


cism of the recent British suggestion of imposing restrictions on imports from the 
oversea empire. 


HEAYBERD, W. VALENTINE. A new orientation in Canada (National review, Sept., 
1934, 341-4). The writer, an ardent imperialist, believes that economically, 
Canada is turning to the empire rather than to the United States. 


KEITH, BERRIEDALE. Notes on imperial constitutional law (Journal of comparative 
legislation and international law, series 3, XVII (1), Feb., 1935, 109-22). Mainly 
concerned with India and the Irish Free State. Includes a note on citizenship 
and British nationality. 


Mears, R. A. F. A short history of the British Empire. London: Edward Arnold. 


1931. Pp. 206. (2s. 6d.) A sound, impartial text-book written by an experi- 
enced teacher. 
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Notes on the land and air forces of the British oversea dominions, colonies, protectorates, 
mandated territories under condominium (exclusive of India). London: H.M.S.O. 
1934. Pp. 187. (8s. 6d.) A comprehensive and well-indexed review of the land 
— anf of the empire. The defensive systems of the dominions are dealt 
with in detail 


Nunn, Extsa. The growth of the British Commonwealth. Books I and II. London: 
Ginn and Company. 1932. Pp. 224; 175. (2s. 6d. each) The first of a series 
comprising a four years’ course for British senior and central schools. The story 
is told simply and attractively for the eleven- and twelve-year old pupil. One 
volume is a “‘teachers’ book” which contains historical notes and other aids for 
teaching. 


REYNOLDs, E. W. Canada, a market for British industry. London: Harold Vernon. 
1933. Pp. 24. An address to an advertising convention in London, England. 


RIDDELL, WILLIAM RENWICK. The Scottish lad and the British Empire (Canadian bar 
review, XIII (2), Feb., 1935, 88-96). On the foundation of a seventeenth-century 
legal case regarding allegiance to the king, Mr. Justice Riddell discusses the 
American Revolution, the “‘new British Empire’, and dominion status. 


SAVAGE, WILLIAM, The Statute of Westminster. Vancouver: The Clarke and Stuart 
Company. Pp. 32. (25 c.) A study of the constitutional development of the 
British Commonwealth in the light of Hebrew prophecies. 


The third League of Nations (Round table, no. 97, Dec., 1934, 113-25). Includes a 
discussion of the attitude of the British Commonwealth to the league. 


TICKNER, F. W. Days of empire. (Headway histories.) London: University of 
London Press. 1933. Pp. 288. (8s.) A sound and competently written nar- 
rative of empire history, designed for fifteen-year old students, and well supplied 
with suggestions for group work, illustrations, charts, and maps. 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


AUCLAIR, ELIE J. Figures canadiennes. 2vols. Montréal: Editions Albert Lévesque. 
1933. Pp. 201; 209. ($2.00 les deux vols.) Twenty-five portraits of French- 
Canadian bishops, priests, and laymen. 


BECKER, CARL L. Everyman his own historian: Essays on history and politics. New 
York: F. S. Croftsand Company. 1935. Pp. [viii], 325. ($2.50) These brilliant 
essays previously scattered are now brought together. They cover a wide range 
of history and its philosophical implications, including the American frontier and 
its influence, the spirit of '76, Mr. Wells and his ‘‘Outline”’, the Marxian philosophy 
of history. The volume will delight anyone interested in history and its problems. 


BERNARD, ANTOINE. Les Iles de la Madeleine (Mémoires de la Société Royale du 
Canada, troisiéme série, XXVIII, section 1, mai, 1934, 15-43). A history of the 
Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


BooG-WatTson, ELSPETH J. and CARRUTHERS, J. ISABEL. Beyond the sunset: A 
book of explorers. With an introduction by F. S. SMyTHE. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1935. Pp. 192. (75 c.) Readings prepared as an introduc- 
tion for boys and girls to the romantic story of exploration. The discovery of 
America, the search for the North-west Passage, and the voyages of Frobisher, 
Davis, and Franklin are vividly told. Illustrated with photographs, maps, and 
old prints. 


BURRELL, MARTIN. Crumbs are also bread. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada. 1934. Pp. xii, 340. A delightful collection of essays and reviews, most 
of which lie outside the field of the Can ADIAN HisToricaL Review. We would 
call attention, however, to the essays on “‘The bogey of annexation’’ and the 
Canadian poetess ‘‘Audrey Alexandra Brown”. 
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DONNAN, ELIZABETH. Documents illustrative of the history of the slave trade to America. 
Vol. IV: The border colonies and the southern colonies. (Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, Publication no. 409.) Washington, D.C.: Published by the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. 1935. Pp. xv, 719. To be reviewed later. 


FINGER, CHARLES J. The distant prize: A book about rovers, rangers and rascals. De- 
corations by HENRY Pitz. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. 
330. ($2.50) A book chiefly concerned with wanderers in North America, and 
largely, after its earlier chapters, with pioneer and frontier exploits in the United 
States. It includes stories of the Vikings, of the Spanish and French explorers, 
of the Russians in Alaska, and of Captain Cook. 


GarRvIN, Mrs. AMELIA BEERS (KATHERINE HALE). Canadian cities of romance. With 
drawings by Dorotuy STEVENs and twelve illustrations in colour by CHARLES 
W. Simpson. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1933. Pp. 240. First 
published in 1922 and reviewed in the CANADIAN HisToRICAL REVIEW, III, 1922, 


382. This reprint contains twelve additional coloured plates and a new chapter 
on Regina. 


JOUBERT, GABRIEL DE. Guide au Canada. Avec une carte et 25 dessins inédits de 
Louis Hourticg. Paris: Les Editions ‘‘France-Amérique”, 9 et 11 avenue 
Victor-Emmanuel. Pp. 84. A useful little guide to Canada for the French tourist. 
The information on the whole is accurate and up to date, the material is well 
arranged, and the drawings are suggestive of the country and delightfully executed. 
There are occasional mistakes in the spelling of English words. 


KELLER, HELEN REx. The dictionary of dates. Vols. | and Il. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. xii, 958; viii, 753. ($15.00) A useful and 
comprehensive reference work. Volume II on ‘“‘The new world” is devoted to the 
western hemisphere, from its discovery and exploration to the present time. 


KENTON, Epna. With hearts courageous. With illustrations by Raphael Daktor. 


New York: Liveright. 1933. Pp. 313. ($2.00) Tales of Canadian exploration 
for boys and girls. 


LEICHNER, GEORG. Abenteuerliches Kanada, Reiseerlebnisse. Leipzig: A. H. Payne. 
1933. Pp. 255. (2.50m.) 


MARTINEAU, ALFRED et May, L. Ph. Tableau de l’expansion européene a travers le 
monde de la fin du XIIe au début du XIXe siécle. Paris: Société de l’Histoire des 
Colonies Frangaises et Librairie Leroux. 1935. Pp. 369. A chronological table of 
the principal events in relation to the expansion of the European nations through- 
out the world. The volume is divided into sections—‘‘Des croisades aux grandes 
découvertes (1179-1498)’’; “Océan Indien et mers d’Asie (1498-1818)” (sub- 
divided into four periods); ‘“‘Océan Atlantique (1492-1823)’’ (subdivided into four 
periods); ‘“‘Levant et Afrique du Nord (1494-1830)’’; ‘‘Océanie (1511-1827)’"—and 
to each section there is an introduction summarizing the course and significance of 
the events which follow. The work is printed and spaced in such a way as to ensure 
clarity and it will be an invaluable tool for reference. 


MassicoTTEe, E. La feuille d’érable (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (3), 


mars, 1935, 189-90). On the origin of the maple leaf as the Canadian National 
emblem. 


MERRILL, WILLIAM STETSON. The Vinland problem through four centuries (Catholic 
historical review, X XI (1), April, 1935, 21-48). A critical discussion of the sources 
of our knowledge concerning Norse voyages to America. 


MiLter, Hunter (ed.). Treaties and other international acts of the United States of 
America. Vol. IV: Documents 80-121: 1836-46. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office. 1934. Pp. xxvi, 855. ($4.00 cloth) To be 
reviewed later. 
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Morin, VICTOR. Quatre centenaires canadiens, 1534-1634-1734-1834 (Mémoires de la 
Société Royale du Canada, troisiéme série, X:X VIII, section 1, mai, 1934, 61-96). 
M. Morin tells the facts about several important events, anniversaries of which 
were celebrated in 1934: the discovery of the country by Jacques Cartier in 1534; 
the founding of Three Rivers in 1634; the opening of a road between Quebec and 


Montreal in 1734; the establishment of aniseed government and the formation 
of national societies in 1834. 


The Oxford University land expedition, 1934 (Beaver, outfit 265, no. 4, March, 1935, 
30-1, 58). A description of the objectives, plans, and personnel of the expedition 


now wintering at Etah, Greenland, preparatory to exploration on the northern 
extremity of Greenland. 


ROBERTS, BRIAN. The Cambridge expedition to Scoresby Sound, East Greenland, in 
1933 (Geographical journal, LX X:XV (3), March, 1935, 234-51). A description of 
the country and its zoology and a note on Eskimo colonization. 


ROBERTS, CHARLES G. D. and TUNNELL, ARTHUR L. (eds.). A standard dictionary of 
Canadian biography: The Canadian who was who. Vol. 1. Toronto: Trans- 
Canada Press. 1934. Pp. 562. To be reviewed later. 


WiLtson, HENRY BECKLES. Canada. Illustrated in colour by HENRY SANDHAM. 
London: Thos. Nelson and Sons. 1933. Pp. 320. (3s. 6d.) 


(2) New France 


BARBEAU, Marius. La merveilleuse aventure de Jacques Cartier. (Documents his- 
toriques.) Montréal: Editions Albert Lévesque. 1934. Pp. 117. (75c.) To 
be reviewed later. 


BEAUGRAND-CHAMPAGNE, ARISTIDE. Introduction aux voyages de Jacques Cartier: 
Des origines d Jean Cabot (Canadian Historical Association report, 1934, 97-104). 


{BEAUHARNOIS, le marquis de.] Réponse de M. le marquis de Beauharnots, gouverneur 
de la Nouvelle-France, aux Sonontouans (1er septembre 1741) (Bulletin des re- 


cherches historiques, XLI (5), mai, 1935, 317-20). Transcribed from the archives 
of the Province of Quebec. 


BIGGAR, = P. Cartier’s objective (Canadian Historical Association report, 1934, 
121-3). 


Birp, Witt R. City of troubled story (Canadian magazine, LXXXIII (5), May, 
1935, 8, 20, 22, 24). The story of Louisbourg and its connection with the origin 
of the American Revolution. 


Buron, EpmMonp. Vacances en Gascogne (Canada francais, XXII (7), mars, 1935, 


645-61). Discusses the part played by the Gascons and the Basques in the settle- 
ment of Canada. 


Desrosiers, Abbé ApELARD. Notre Jacques Cartier. Montréal: Editions Albert 
Lévesque. 1934. Pp. 160. An interpretation of the work of Cartier, including 
chapters on his precursors, his voyages, his relations with Roberval. 


DouGuty, ARTHUR G. Dominion of Canada: Report of the public archives for the year 
1934. Ottawa:King’s Printer. 1935. Pp.30. (10c.) Inaddition tothe reports 
of the historical research and publicity division, the classification, index and in- 
formation division, and the map and chart division, the report contains a reproduc- 
tion of a page from the register at St. Malo showing Cartier’s signature; papers 
concerning the sea-fight between the French man-of-war commanded by Iberville 
and H.M.S. Hampshire in 1698; a list of persons in Canada upon whom nobility 
was conferred in 1628; and a reproduction in colour of the Vallard map from the 
Dieppe atlas. The map records the voyages of Jacques Cartier and Roberval. 
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FauTeux, AEGipiIus. La romanesque, mais peu véridique histoire de Mile d'Artigny 
(Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (3), mars, 1935, 167-71). A note about 
Geneviéve Berthelot, daughter of Berthelot d’Artigny. 


Gérin, Lton. Jacques Cartier, sa langue et sa religion (Canadian Historical As- 
sociation report, 1934, 68-70). 


GLAZEBROOK, G. de T. Roads in New France and the policy of expansion (Canadian 
Historical Association report, 1934, 48-56). A sound and informative article. 


LamMpREY, L. The tomahawk trail. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1934. 
Pp. xv, 313. ($2.50) A story, for girls and boys, of adventure during the period 
of French and Indian raids which preceded the Seven Years’ War. 


LaNcTOoT, GUSTAVE. Jacques Cartier et son oeuvre: Essai biographique (Revue de 
l'Université d’Ottawa, V (2), avril-juin, 1935, 213-30). The second part of an 
article on Cartier. 

—__—_—————— Portraits of Jacques Cartier (Canadian geographical journal, 
X (3), March, 1935, 148-53). 

—_ Quelques notes sur Cartier (Canadian Historical Association report, 

1934, 40-7). A sketch of his life. 





La RoNcIERE, CHARLES de. The New France of Jacques Cartier (Légion d'honneur, 
published by the American Society of the French Legion of Honor, New York, 
V (2), Oct., 1934, 97-101). 


Lewis, HARRISON F. Notes on some details of the explorations by Jacques Cartier in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, series 2, XXVIII, 


section 2, May, 1934, 117-48). An identification of places touched in the first 
and second voyages. 


MassIcoTtTeE, E. Z. Un exemple peut-étre unique (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XLI (5), mai, 1935, 294-5). A note on triplets in New France. 

Gotitez-vous les huitres? (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 

XLI (3), mars, 1935, 161-6). Some historical and social facts and songs about 

oysters in French Canada. 

— Le jeu des échecs sous le régime frangats (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XLI (5), mai, 1935, 314). A note on the game of chess in New France. 
—_——_——_—_—————_ Le nom géographique Laramie (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XL (12), déc., 1934, 730-1). Notes on the origin of a geographic name in Wyoming 

and on various people called Laramie. 











MournaupD, FRANcOIsE. Les Francais au Canada (Revue trimestrielle canadienne, 
2léme année, no. 81, mars, 1935, 74-88). Deals with emigration to New France 
from Savoie and Dauphiné. 


Poutiot, J. Cammite. La grande aventure de Jacques Cartier. Epave bi-centenaire, 
découverte au Cap des Rosiers en 1908. (Glanures Gaspésiennes.) Québec: 1934. 
Pp. iii, 328. To be reviewed later. 


Stern, Henri. Le Gatinais au Canada. (Extrait des annales de la Société historique 
et archéologique du GAtinais, XLII.) Montereau: Imprimerie Claverie, 18, 
rue Thiers. 1934. Pp. 10. An inquiry into the relations with New France of 


the Gatineau district of France (now included in the departments of Seine-et- 
Marne and Loiret). 


Tuomas, H. M. Agricultural policy in New France (Agricultural history, IX (1), 
Jan., 1935. 41-60). A carefully documented paper dealing with agricultural 


policy, development, and collapse in the centralized, dependent, colonial system 
of New France. 


(3) British North America before 1867 
ApAMs, WINONA (ed.) An Indian girl's story of a trading expedition to the southwest 
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about 1841. (Sources of northwest history no. 11, Missoula, State University 
of Montana; reprinted from the historical section of the Frontier, X (4), May, 
1930.) Pp. 17. This story, by the Indian wife of Angus McDonald of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, presents an unusual picture of a fur-trader’s character 
and throws light on Indian psychology. 


ALFRED, Brother. The Honourable James Baby, first Catholic member of the executive 
council of Upper Canada—‘'A forgotten er (Canadian Catholic Historical 
Association report, 1933-4, 57-67). A sketch of his life. 


ANDREWS, CHARLES M. The colonial period of American history. 1: The settlements. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1934. Pp. xiv, 551. ($4.00) To be re- 
viewed later. 

Our earliest colonial settlements: Their diversities of origin 
and later characteristics. (Anson G. Phelps lectureship on early American history, 
New York University.) New York: New York University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1933. Pp. vi, 179. To be reviewed later. 


AupeET, FRancis-J. Cuthbert-James Grant (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI 
(4), avril, 1935, 225-7). A note on the life of the ‘‘warden of the plains’’ in the 
Canadian North-west. 

—_————————_——. Pierre Labelle pebestone de la Société Royale du Canada, 
troisiéme série, XXVIII, section 1, mai, 1934, 1-13). A biographical sketch of a 
prominent citizen of Montreal, and member from Laval in the legislative 
assembly, 1854-61. 

————_——————_ Samuel Neilson (1771-1793) (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XLI (3), mars, 1935, 187-8). A note on the owner of the Gazette de Québec. 


Carvin, D. D. Atlantic crossing, 1835 (Queen’s quarterly, XLII (1), Spring, 1935, 
55-67). Extracts from a diary kept by James Hopkirk, who was subsequently 
assistant secretary of Canada West and collector of customs in Kingston. 


CARTER, CLARENCE EpwIn (comp. and ed.) The territorial papers of the United States. 
Vol. I: General, Preliminary printing; Vol. Il: The territory northwest of the River 
Ohio, 1787-1803; Vol. III: The territory northwest of the River Ohio, 1787-1803 
(continued). Washington: United States Government Printing Office. 1934. 
Pp. xv, 37; xi, 694; v, 588. (15 c.; $2.00; $2.00) Reviewed on page 205. 


Downes, RANDOLPH C. George Morgan, Indian agent extraordinary, 1776-1770 
(Pennsylvania history, I (4), Oct., 1934, 202-16). 


E.tuiott, T. C. Richard (‘Captain Johnny’’) Grant (Oregon historical quarterly, 
XXXVI (1), March, 1935, 1-13). An account of his career in the fur-trade on the 
Pacific coast. 


Hay, THomAs Rosson. Some reflections on the career of General James Wilkinson 
(Mississippi Valley historical review, XXI (4), March, 1935, 471-94). A study 
of the character and activities of an American trader, speculator, and military and 
political leader who fought on the Canadian frontier in the War of 1812. 


Hazwitr, Ruts (trans. anded.). The journal of Francois Antoine Larocque; From the 
Assiniboine River to the Yellowstone, 1805. (Sources of northwest history no. 20, 
Missoula, State University of Montana; reprinted from the historical section of 
the Frontier, XIV (3, 4) and XV (1), 1934.) Pp. 27. Larocque’s expedition of 
1805 was undertaken by the orders of the North West Company to open up a 
fur-trade with the Indians of the Rocky Mountains. 


Howay,F.W. A list of trading vessels in the maritime fur trade, 1820-1825 (Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, series 2, XXVIII, section 2, May, 1934, 11-49). 
The final instalment of the list of vessels in the maritime fur-trade, 1785-1825. 


Humpnreys, R. A. Lord Shelburne and British colonial policy, 1766-1768 (English 
historical review, L (198), April, 1935, 257-77). A carefully documented analysis 
and interpretation of Shelburne’s colonial policy. 
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HyNEMAN, CHARLES S. The first American neutrality: A study of the American under- 
standing of neutral obligations during the years 1792 to 1815. (University of Illinois 
bulletin, XXXII (13), Nov. 27, 1934; Illinois studies in the social sciences, XX 
(1-2).) Urbana, Ill.: Published by the University of Illinois. Pp. 178. ($2.50) 
A careful and thoroughly documented study of the difficult problems of neutrality 
faced by the United States between 1792 and 1815. In a topical and analytical 
treatment, questions such as impressment, contraband, privateering, prize courts, 
are fully discussed. Very little is said directly about British America. 


KELLY, Epwarp. The Reverend John McKenna, Loyalist chaplain (Canadian Catholic 
Historical Association report, 1933-4, 31-44). A sketch of the life of Father Mc- 
Kenna and the part which he played in the American Revolution. 


KERR, WILFRED B. The Stamp Act in the Floridas, 1765-1766 (Mississippi Valley 
historical review, X XI (4), March, 1935, 463-70). 


KNAPLUND, PAUL (ed.). The armaments on the Great Lakes, 1844 (American historical 


review, XL (3), April, 1935, 473-6). Letters from Lord Stanley and Sir Robert 
Peel, from the Peel papers in the British Museum. 


LEACOCK, STEPHEN. Mark Twain and Canada (Queen's quarterly, XLII (1), Spring, 
1935, 68-81). Sidelights on Mark Twain’s visits to Canada. 


LonGLey, R. S. Francis Hincks and Canadian public finance (Canadian Historical 
Association report, 1934, 30-9). A review of the financial history of Upper Canada 


and an investigation of Hincks’s contribution to the economic and financial welfare 
of United Canada. 


LoturE, RoBERT de. Washington nous voici! La France au secours de lindépendance 


Américaine. Préface de M. Louris MApELin. [Paris:] Librairie Hachette. 1934. 
Pp. 247. (15 fr.) 


LYDEKKER, JOHN W. The American Loyalists—a sequel (United empire, XXVI 
{S), May, 1935, 267-9). The text of a Loyalist petition, dated 1782, presented to 
arleton, which contains a most interesting collection of signatures. The original 

is in the possession of John D. Rockefeller, jr. 


MACFARLANE, R. O. Indian trade in Nova Scotia to 1764 (Canadian Historical As- 
sociation report, 1934, 57-67). Traces the various schemes devised to regulate 
trade with the natives of Nova Scotia, and in particular traces the rise and fall of 
the system of publicly owned and operated trading posts. 


MartTIG, RALPH RICHARD. Hudson's Bay Company claims, 1846-69 (Oregon historical 
quarterly, XXXVI (1), March, 1935, 60-70). 


MoESLMAN, ARTHUR HENRY. The Red River of the north (Geographical review, Jan., 
1935). A description of the advance of the frontier in the middle of the nineteenth 
century and of the problems related to the international boundary. 


{New Brunswick Historica Society.] Loyalist souvenir: One hundred and fiftieth 


anniversary of the landing of the Loyalists in the Province of New Brunswick, 1783- 
1933. St. John: The society. 1933. Pp. 31. 


Norris, CALEB H. Tarhee, the Crane—chief of the Wyandots (Historical Society of 
Northwestern Ohio, VII (2), April, 1935). Sidelights, from a rather jingoistic 
American point of view, on the Indian confederacy of the north-west, on General 
Wayne’s victory at Fallen Timbers in 1794, and on the Treaty of Greenville. 


OVERMEYER, Puitip HENRY. Members of first Wyeth expedition (Oregon historical 
quarterly, XXXVI (1), March, 1935, 95-101). Biographical notes on members of 


the first American expedition to attempt to break the monopoly of the Hudson's 
Bay Company on the lower Columbia. 
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Peck, EpaPHropitus. The Loyalists of Connecticut (Publications of the tercentenary 


— of the State of Connecticut, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1935, 
25 c.). 


PrEsTON, JOHN Hype. A gentleman rebel, mad Anthony Wayne. a City, N.Y.: 
Garden City Publishing Company. 1934. Pp. viii, 370. ($1.00) A new 
inexpensive edition of A gentleman rebel, the exploits of Anthony Wayne published 
in 1930. The major part of the book is devoted to a popular account of Wayne’s 
exploits in the American Revolution, but his campaign against the Indians of the 
Old North-west during 1792 to 1796 is also described. 


Prup’HomME, L. A. Francois Beaulieu, patriarche des Métis francais. Le berceau 
de ces derniers au Nord-ouest (Mémories de la Société Royale du Canada, troisi¢éme 
série, XXVIII, section 1, mai, 1934, 45-51). Biographical notes on a Métis 
chief of great influence in the regions of Great Bear and Great Slave Lakes. 


{SimcoE, Mrs. JoHN GRaAvEs.] The diary of Mrs. John Graves Simcoe wife of the first 
lieutenant-governor of the province of Upper Canada, 1792-6. With notes and a 
biography by J. Ross RoBertson. Toronto: The Ontario Publishing Company. 
1934. Pp. xxix, 440. The first edition of this work was favourably noticed in the 
Review of historical publications relating to Canada, XV,75. This “‘revised’’ edition 
has followed the first almost exactly. The pagination has not been changed but 
notes have been added at the end of some of the chapters. In addition some 
changes have been made in the notes in the body of the work, though with no 
indication as to the place, nature, or author of the changes. One or two mechanical 
typographical errors, not in the first edition, have crept in (pp. xiii, 218). The 
illustrations, in general, are the same but many have not registered as well as in 
the first impression. A few, however, are clearer. Two of the five errors noted 
in the review of the first edition have been corrected. (J. J. TALMAN) 


Stacey, C. P. British military policy in Canada in the era of Federation (Canadian 
Historical Association report, 1934, 20-9). An examination of the military side 


of British and Canadian policy during the period of Confederation and an estimate 
of its importance. 


STONE, GRACE ZARING. The cold journey. New York: William Morrow. 1934. 
Pp. 336. ($2.50) The story of the capture of Redfield (Deerfield), Mass 


February 29, 1704, by the French and Indians and of the journey to New France 
which one group of the captives made. 


Wa Lace, W. S. Simon Fraser of Ste. Anne’s (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, series 2, XXVIII, section 2, May, 1934, 51-9). An identification of 


and notes on, Simon Fraser of Ste. Anne’s who has been previously confused with 
Simon Fraser, the explorer. 


Watts, ARTHUR P. (trans.) A mewly discovered letter of Brigadier-General Duportail 
(Pennsylvania history, I (2), April, 1934, 101-6). A copy of a letter (now in the 
public record office) from Brigadier-General Louis Lebégue Duportail (founder and 
first commandant of the engineer corps of the American army, 1777-83) to the 
Comte de St. Germain, dated at Washington’s camp near Philadelphia, and giving 
the writer’s ideas on the contemporary situation. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


Ancus, H. F. Canada and naval rivalry in the Pactfic (Pacific affairs, VIII (2), June, 
1935, 176-84). 


BaiLeEy, THomas A. The north te. sealing convention of 1911 (Pacific historical 
review, IV (1), March, 1935, 1-14 


BALL, Joun A. Canadian anti-trust legislation. Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins 
Company. 1934. Pp. vii, 105. This book contains an accurate chronicle of the 
Canadian legislation against combines. In its judgment of the value of this legis- 
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lation it is correct in so far as it minimizes the value of the earlier legislation, but 
it is misleading in its exaggeration of the value of the Combines Investigation 
Act of 1923. No attention is paid to the criticism of this legislation by Professor 
A. C. Pigou in his Economics of welfare (1924 ed., part 2, chapter xx). Nor is 
adequate attention paid to the historical background of the legislation. (V.W.B.) 


Brapy, A. The constitution and economic policy (The Canadian economy and its prob- 
lems, edited by H. A. INNIs and A. F. W. PLumptrE, Toronto, 1934, 170-80). 
Attention is briefly drawn to a few of the principal political facts which make it 
difficult to achieve truly national economic policies in Canada. 


BREBNER, J. BARTLET. Canada, the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the Washington 
conference (Political science quarterly, L (1), March, 1935, 45-58). A description 
of the dramatic incident in June and July, 1921, when the Right Hon. Arthur 
Meighen ‘‘practically unassisted, checked his British and Dominion colleagues at 
an Imperial Conference in their determination to renew the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, thereby compelling cooler consideration of the issues and facilitating the 
movement which culminated in the Washington Conference”. 


BURCHELL, CHARLES J. Admiralty law in Canada: A sertes of lectures delivered at McGill 
University, Montreal. 1935. Pp. 47. 


BURPEE, LAWRENCE J. A peace pact that works (Canadian comment, III (12), Dec., 
1934, 5-7). An outline of the history, activities, and character of the international 
joint commission. 


The Canadian annual review of public affairs, 1934. (Founded by J. CAsTELL HopKINs.) 
Toronto: The Canadian Review Company. 1934. Pp. 688. That the Canadian 
annual review has completed one-third of a century of publication is a measure of 
its usefulness. No student of current affairs or of recent history in Canada can 
afford to get along without it. Unhappily, the depression is leaving its mark on 
the Review. It is as useful as ever for political and economic affairs, and its ne- 
crology isfullerthan ever. Butits editors have felt themselves obliged to economize 
by leaving out, almost entirely, the sections previously devoted to arts and letters, 
to the churches, and to various organizations. This, it seems to the present re- 
viewer, is a mistake. For the facts relating to the political and economic history 
of Canada, the student will always have the public documents of the country to 
refer to; but the survey of art, literature, music, religion, sport, and other similar 
phases of the life of the dominion hitherto provided by the Review cannot be found 
conveniently anywhere else. The Canada year book, for example, hardly touches 
them. We most earnestly suggest that the Canadian annual review reconsider its 
course, and revive its chronicle of the higher life of the dominion, even if it means 
cutting down in a drastic manner the sections it hascontinued. (W.S. WALLACE) 


[CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON ECONOMICS AND Po.itics.] Reports of two addresses and of 
editorial comment from the Orillia packet and times. Orillia: Packet and times. 
1933. Pp.24. Reports of addresses by VINCENT MAssEy on ‘‘Canada and foreign 
affairs’, and by J. M. MAcDoNNELL on “‘The attack on freedom and individualism”, 
delivered to the institute at Lake Couchiching in August, 1933. 


Caron, ARTHUR. Notre constitution nationale (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, V (2), 
1935, 275-8). A definition. 


CARROTHERS, W.A. Problems of the Canadian federation (Canadian journal of econo- 
mics and political science, I (1), Feb., 1935, 26-40). A discussion of the financial 
structure of the Canadian federation and of the reports of the Nova Scotia royal 
commission provincial economic inquiry. 


DaFoE, JOHN W. Canada an American nation. (Columbia University lectures, Julius 
Beer foundation.) New York: Columbia University Press. 1935. Pp. 134. 
($2.00) A study of the development and historical background of Canadian 


autonomy. To be reviewed in Professor W. P. M. Kennedy’s review article in 
September. 
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Dawson, R. MacGrecor. The gerrymander of 1882 (Canadian journal of economics 
and political science, I (2), May, 1935, 197-221). A detailed statistical examination 


of the famous gerrymander of 1882 and a detailed discussion of its political results 
and implications. 


Evans, WILLIAM SANFORD. Cost of government in Canada: Introductory studies. 
Montreal: Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 530 Board of Trade Building. 1933. 
Pp. 24. Published for the national committee on economy in public finance under 
the auspices of the Canadian chamber of commerce. 


GOLDENBERG, H. Cary. Social and economic problems in Canadian federalism (Canadian 
bar review, XII (7), Sept., 1934, 422-30). 


IGNATIEFF, NICHOLAS. Where Canada stands in world relations (Saturday night, 
Feb. 9, 1935, 2, 5). 


KENNEDY, W. P. M. The Canadian Bar Association (South African law times, III 
(11), Nov., 1934, 219-20). A description of its organization and activities. 

——_————————_ Canadian foreign policy (South African law times, IV (1), Jan., 
1935, 10-1). A discussion of Canadian ‘‘mentality”’ in relation to peace and war. 


[KERALLAIN, RENE de.]} Correspondance de René de Kerallain, ee Publiée 
par Madame René de Kerallain née de Bigault d’Avocourt. Vol. II: 6 mai 1906- 
27 décembre 1909. Quimper: Imprimerie Bargain, 1 quai du Steir. 1935. Pp. 
420. To be reviewed later. 


KERR, JQHN ANDREW. Gabriel Dumont: A personal memory (Dalhousie review, XV 
(1), April, 1935, 53-9). Reminiscences of Riel’s right-hand man in the Rebellion 
of ’85. 


Knox, GILBERT. The kinder bees. London: Lovat Dickson and Thompson, Ltd. 
{[Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada.] 1935. Pp. 316. ($2.00) 
A satire on the society, politicians, parties, and parliament of Ottawa, after the 
manner of the author’s The land of afternoon. 


Lower, A. R. M. Foreign policy and Canadian nationalism (Dalhousie review, XV 
(1), April, 1935, 29-36). A diagnosis of the principles upon which is founded the 
nationalist school of Canadian foreign policy. 


MacDermot, T. W. L. Canada and external affairs (Interdependence, Quarterly 
journal of the League of Nations Society in Canada, XII (1), March, 1935, 46-54). 
The sixth of a series of radio addresses on ‘“‘Why we havea League of Nations Society 


A gl delivered under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of Public 
Affairs. 


Morice, A. G. A critical history of the Red River Insurrection after official documents 
and non-Catholic sources. Winnipeg: Canadian Publishers, 619 McDermot St. 
1935. Pp. 375. ($2.00) To be reviewed later. 


Problémes de l'heure. (Conférences prononcées devant le Club Canadien de Québec 
en 1933 et 1934.) Québec: L’Evénement. 1935. Pp. 221. Addresses delivered 
by prominent Canadians before the Canadian Club of Quebec, and published 
through the initiative of its president, M. Onésime Gagnon, who contributes a 
short introduction. Among the speakers may be noted Cardinal Villeneuve, 
Senator Meighen, Mgr. Roy, H. H. Stevens, Ernest Lapointe, Athanase David, 
and Arthur Beauchesne. (GUSTAVE Lanctor) 


Rocers, NorMAN McLeop. Mackenzie King. A revised and extended edition of a 
biographical sketch by JoHn Lewis (published in 1925). Toronto: George N. 
Morang, T. Nelson and Sons, Ltd. 1935. Pp. xii, 212. ($1.00) To be reviewed 
later. 
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Roz, Firmin. La psychologie du peuple canadien (Légion d’honneur published by 
the American Society of the French Legion of Honor, New York, V (2), Oct., 1934, 
105-9). 

—————— and Préciin, E. The influence of France on the intellectual life of 
Anglo-Canadians and Americans (Quebec, X (2), March, 1935, 30-2). Translated 
from France-Amérique, janv., 1935, 7-11. 


STEVENSON, J. A. An urgent Canadian reform (Fortnightly, March, 1935, 308-18). 
An examination of the necessity of revising the British North America Act. 


The story of the Canadian corps 1914-1934: A record of the Canadian Corps reunion 
August 4, 5, 6, 1934, Toronto, Canada; The story of Canada in the Great War of 1914- 
1918 as recorded on the walls of the memorial chamber in the Peace Tower at Ottawa. 
Toronto: Canadian Veteran Associates, 145 King Street, West. 1934. Pp. 87. 
Profusely illustrated. 


Tacuf, Lours. Sir Etienne-Pascal Taché et la Confédération canadienne (Revue de 
l'Université d’Ottawa, V (2), avril-juin, 1935, 231-55). A well-documented out- 
line, with bibliography, of Taché’s career and his contribution to Confederation, 


ViATTE, AUGUSTE. Chez les parlant-frangais du nouveau-monde: Canada, Louisiane, 
Haiti (Revue de France, 15e année, (3), ler fév., 1935, 457-85). Impressions of 
a French traveller. 


VINING, CHARLEs (pseud. “R.T.L.’’). Bigwigs: Canadians wise and otherwise. With 
37 illustrations by IvAN GLassco. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
1935. Pp. 149. ($3.00) Most of these caricatures, verbal and pictorial, of 
Canada’s leading citizens were published, during the past two years, in Maclean's 
magazine. The satire is clever and entertaining, and gives a considerable amount 
of information. 


Waite, LEONARD D, BLAND, CHARLES H., SHARP, WALTER R., MARX, Fr1Tz MoRSTEIN. 
Civil service abroad. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1935. ($3.50) 
A description of the services in Great Britain, Canada, France, and Germany. 


ZIEGLER, OLIVE. Woodsworth: Social pioneer. Toronto: Ontario Publishing Company. 
1935. Pp. 202. ($2.00) To be reviewed later. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


AupET, Francis-J. Isaac Deschamps (1772-1801) (Bulletin des recherches historiques: 
XLI (3), mars, 1935, 175-8). A note on a judge of the supreme court of Nova 
Scotia. 


Batcom, A. B. The Jones report—an interpretation (Dalhousie review, XV (1), 
April, 1935, 1-13). An indication of the course of reasoning on which were based 
the recommendations of the Nova Scotia royal commission provincial economic 
inquiry (1934). 


Early census rolls of Nova Scotia (Report of the board of trustees of the public archives 
of Nova Scotia for 1934, 27-61). 


ELts, MARGARET. Settling the Loyalists in Nova Scotia (Canadian Historical Associa- 
tion report, 1934, 105-9). A valuable paper containing a table showing the dis- 
persion of American Loyalists in Nova Scotia, 1783-1800, computed from the 
Land papers in the public archives of Nova Scotia. Also contains an explanatory 
note to ‘‘Clearing the decks for the Loyalists” (C.H.A. report, 1933, 43-58). 


Fredericton, the capital of New Brunswick, 1785-1935. One hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary. The radio address broadcast by Mr. D. J. MAcLEop via Radio Station 
C F NB, February 21, 1935. Prepared by R. P. Gornam. Pp. 5 (mimeo). 
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GORHAM, RAYMOND P. Fredericton, capital of New Brunswick (Canadian geographical 
journal, X (5), May, 1935, 247-55). 


The Halifax herald’s anniversary edition of March 12, 1935, marks the diamond jubilee 
of the paper, and throws light on various phases ‘of development i in Halifax during 
the last sixty years. 


JaRAy, GABRIEL-LouIs. France in Acadia (Quebec, IX (12), Jan., 1935, 190-1). 
A summary of the history, and an estimate of the present numbers, of the Acadian 
French. Translated from Le temps (Paris). 


LonGstTRETH, T. Morris. To Nova Scotia, the sunrise province of Canada. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1935. Pp. xiii, 290. A record of the author’s first visit to 
Nova Scotia in the summer of 1934. The sketches of various well-known places 
from Yarmouth to Sydney are fresh and vivid, interwoven with something of the 
peculiar summertime charm that is Nova Scotia’s; and the artistic photographs 
by MacAskill add to the attractiveness of the book. A good deal of attention is 
given to the association of persons and events that have made history in each lo- 
cality. (M. K. M.) 


The Maritime Provinces and the tariff (Round table, no. 98, March, 1935, 397-406). 


PATTERSON, GEORGE. Old court records of Pictou County Nova Scotia (Canadian bar 
review, XIII (3), March, 1935, 143-51). An account of two books recently 
discovered—the official record of the civil proceedings in the supreme court at 
Pictou, from June 10, 1806, to May, 1811, and the minute book in crown causes, 
18 


SaunNDERS, S. A. The Maritime Provinces. (The Canadian economy and its problems, 
edited by H. A. INNis and A. F. W. PLumMptrE, Toronto, 1934, 127-33). An 
analysis of certain economic characteristics of the Maritime Provinces. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


AucLair, Exie-J. Les paroisses et les munici palités dans la province de Québec (Me- 
moires de la Société Royale du Canada, troisiéme série, XXVIII, section 1, mai, 
1934, 53-9). A condensed historical sketch. 


BARBEAU, Marius. Au coeur de Québec. (Collection du Zodiaque ‘35”.) Montréal: 
Les Editions ‘du Zodiaque, 1247 rue Saint-Denis. 1934. Pp. 200. To be re- 
viewed later. 


BERTRAND, CAMILLE. Histoire de Montréal. Vol. I: 1535-1760. Montréal: Editions 
Déom. 1935. Pp. 303. M. Bertrand is not quite a newcomer in the historical 
field. He has published a Histoire du Canada, still used, I believe, as a text-book. 
He now presents to the public the first part, dealing with the French régime, of a 
history of Montreal, intended to be a kind of commemoration of the discovery of 
Hochelaga by Cartier, 1535-1935. This intention should go a "e way to explain 
the presentation: for the author does not break any new ground; he has turned to 
no manuscript sources and even his bibliography of printed material is far from 
being exhaustive. He has been satisfied to write, with a number of digressions, 
a simple narrative of the main facts and personalities more or less connected with 
Montreal. With so much material at his elbow and so much local knowledge at 
his disposal, we feel that M. Bertrand has not been ambitious enough on the present 
occasion. (GUSTAVE LANCTOT) 


BourGEoIs, MARGUERITE. La belle au bois dormant. (Pages trifluviennes, series C, 

o 7.) Les Trois-Riviéres: Les Editions du Bien Public. 1935. Pp. 76. 

This booklet consists of a few rambling chapters dealing with various aspects of 

life in Three Rivers around 1850-60. It is rather light material interpreted by a 
modern girl in a piquant style. (G.L.) 


BruyssEL, F. van. Jean Vadeboncoeur et Marie-Anne Lafrance: Canadiens frangais. 
Paris: Editions de la ‘‘Revue Mondiale”. 1934. Pp. iii, 417. (25 fr.) This is 
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a book written by a Belgian with a life-time of experience in Canada who has 
attempted to trace the survival of French traditions in Canada and to penetrate 
the soul of the habitant. He presents his findings, intended especially for French- 
speaking Europeans, in this novel after the style of Maria Chapdelaine. The 
constant introduction of explanatory material about customs and ideas make the 
book a mine of information, particularly on the life of the lumberjack, but retard 
and break the action of the story so that, like most didactic novels, this one is 
very dull reading. (R. M. SAUNDERs) 


Davin, ATHANASE. En marge de la politique (Recueil de discours). Montréal: Editions 
Albert Lévesque. 1934. Pp. 181. ($1.00) Speeches by the provincial sec- 
retary of the Province of Quebec on problems of social welfare. M. David is 
concerned with hygiene, education, general welfare, and social reform in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. 


Després, A. Coumttarp. Le fief du Sault-au-Matelot (Mémoires de la Société Royale 
du Canada, troisiéme série, XXVIII, section 1, mai, 1934, 149-70). Notes on the 


history of Sault-au- Matelot, in the city of Quebec, and of its seigneurs, including 
Louis Hébert. 


GRAHAM, Mrs. JANET. The water highway of Argenteuil and its centennial anniversary, 
June, 1933. Lachute, P.Q.: Watchman Printing Company, 1933. Pp. 16. An 
account of the Ottawa River and canal system in the County of Argenteuil. 


Jounson, W.S. The origins of the law of the Province of Quebec (Revue du droit, XIII 
(4), déc., 1934, 218-29). 


LeFranc, Marie. Visages de Montréal. (Collection du Zodiaque ‘'1935”.) Mont- 
réal: Les Editions du Zodiaque, Librairie Déom. 1935. Pp. 236. (75 c.) 
Personal reminiscences of men and women in Montreal. 


MassicorTE, E. Z, Base-ball ou balle au camp (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XLI (4), avril, 1935, 233-4). A note on sport in earlier days in Montreal. 

—————————._ Ce que fut la place Jacques-Cartier @ Montréal (Bulletin des re- 

cherches historiques, XLI (4), avril, 1935, 228-32). 


Pov iot, J.-CAMILLE. L’Jle d'Orléans. (Glanures historiques et familiales.) Québec: 
L’Action Sociale. 1927. Pp. 176. To be reviewed later. 


[QuEBEC, PROVINCE OF: DEPARTMENT OF MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS: BUREAU OF STATISTICS. ]} 
Statistical year book, 21st year. Quebec: Rédempti Paradis. 1934. Pp. xxv, 
489. To be reviewed later. 


SERGENT, EmILe. Réflextons sur le Canada (Revue des deux mondes, 15 mars, 1935, 
451-6). Reflections on the spirit and character of French Canada. 


WELBY, Sir ALFRED. A visit to Montreal in the ice carnival 1887 (Quebec, X (1), 
Feb., 1935, 8-9). Reminiscences of a visit to Canada in 1887. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Concerning a British institution: Programme of work: Incorporation, fundamentals, 
activities, directors, by-laws, policy. London, Canada: The London Chamber of 
Commerce. 1935. [Pp. 38.] A supplement to Seventy-seven years of service in 
community building (infra). 


MacBetu, MALcoLm. Mornington and its pioneers. Milverton, Ont.: Milverton 
Sun. 1933. Pp. 100. (50c.) An account of early days in Mornington Town- 
ship in Perth County. 


[MacDonaLp, THOREAU.] A few of the old gates at Thornhill and some nearby farms, 
carefully drawn by THOREAU MacDonaLp. Toronto; Woodchuck Press for the 
author, 40 Duggan Ave. 1933. 
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Mowsray, VictorIA A. History of Kinsale. Privately printed. 1931. Pp. 13. 


A little booklet relating the history of a small village in Pickering Township in 
Ontario County. 


Seventy-seven years of service in community butlding, London, Canada, 1857-1934. 
London: The London Chamber of Commerce. 1935. Pp. 48 (mimeo. ). A history 
of the London Chamber of Commerce and of its work for the economic develop- 
ment of the community. 


WETHERELL, Mrs. MARGARET HUBNER (SMITH). Jubilee history of Thorold Township 
and town from the time of the red man to the present. Published by Joun H. THomp- 
son for the Thorold and Beaverdams Historical Society. Thorold: Thorold Post 
Printing and Publishing Company. 1897-8-1933. Pp. 15, 212, 77, 80. ($2.00) 
First published anonymously in 1897-8. The remainder of the edition was re- 
issued by Thompson and Son, Thorold, Ont., in 1933, with an 80-page supple- 
ment, covering the period 1897-1932, by Jonn H. THompson. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


BELL, LESLIE. With red cross in western Canada (Empire review, no. 412, May, 1935, 
285-90). Experiences of a red cross nurse in a small settlement i in Alberta, which 
throw some light on social conditions in western Canada. 


BRITNELL, G. E. The depression in rural Saskatchewan (The Canadian economy and 
its problems, edited by H. A. INNIs and A. F. W. PLuMPTRE, Toronto, 1934, 97- 
110). 


BURPEE, LAWRENCE J. Where rail and airway meet (Canadian geographical journal, 
X (5), May, 1935, 239-45). A descriptive and historical illustrated account of 
McMurray, air-base for northern travel, 300 miles north of Edmonton. 


CLay, CHARLES. Winnipeg of early days seems very heaven when Mennonites reach city 
Sanens free press, July 28, 1934, 9). An account of Mennonite settlement in 
Manitoba. 


CoMPLIN, MARGARET. Calling Valley of the Crees and the buffalo (Beaver, outfit 265, 
no. 4, March, 1935, 20-3, 58). A history of the Qu’Appelle Valley, Sask., and of 
Fort Qu’Appelle, with sidelights on the fur-trade. 


GarriocH, A. C. The correction line. Winnipeg: Stovel. 1933. Pp. 414. History 
and reminiscences of life in the west. 


[JacKson, Mary Percy.] On the last frontier: Pioneering in the Peace River block: 
Letters of MARY Percy Jackson. London: Sheldon Press, Northumberland Ave. 
1933. p. 118. (2s. 6d.) The author is a Church of England medical worker 
in the North-west. 


LEPPARD, HENRY M. The settlement of the Peace River country (Geographical review, 
Jan., 1935). Deals with the distribution and agricultural basis of settlement, and 
the assets and liabilities of the district which occupies the west-central part of the 
northern half of Alberta and the adjoining section of British Columbia. 


MACKINTOSH, W. A. et al. Economic problems of the Prairie Provinces. (Canadian 
frontiers of settlement, edited by W. A. MAcKinTOosH and W. L. G. JorrG, IV.) 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1935. Pp. ix, 308. ($4.00) 
To be reviewed later. 


MEDARY, MARJoRIE. Prairie anchorage. Illustrated by JoHN GINCANO. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1933. Pp. viii, 278. ($2.00) A story of 
the migration of a family from Nova Scotia to the prairies, eighty years ago. 


NIVEN, FREDERICK. The flying years. London: Collins. 1935. Pp. 284. ($2.00) 
A vivid novel of early life in the Canadian west from Red River to the foothills 
of the Rockies. 
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[SASKATCHEWAN: DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS, LABOUR AND INDUSTRIES.] The Hudson 


Bay route and the port of Churchill in the centre of Canada. Regina: King's Printer. 
1933. Pp. 63. 


Sutton, FRANCIS ARTHUR. One-arm Sutton, Major General F. A. Sutton. Toronto: 
The Macmillan enaaeny of Canada. 1933. Pp. viii, 277. ($2.50) Includes 
an account of the author’s sojourn in western Canada. 


TURNER, JOHN PETER. When the mounted police went west. Part II (Canadian geo- 
graphical journal, X (3), March, 1935, 107-14). A continuation of the story of the 
journey to the west in 1874 of the first detachment of the Mounted Police. 


Winnipeg free press, Aug. 4, 1934, contains a supplement commemorating Winnipeg's 
diamond jubilee, in which is given a history of Winnipeg and of its industries. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


HoLMAN, JOHN PAULISON. Sheep and bear trails: A hunter's wanderings in Alaska and 
British Columbia. With an introduction by Captain RoBERT A. BARTLETT. 
New York: F. Walters, 512 Grand Central Place. 1933. Pp. xvi,211. ($3.00) 


LuGrin, N. de BERTRAND. Policing B.C.: The Chilcotin War (Maclean's magazine, 
Feb. 1, 1935, 14, 53-4). Episodes in the work of the British Columbia provincial 
police in the Cariboo during the gold rush. 


MacKay, Doucras C. G. Babine Lake (Canadian n+" journal, X (4), 
April, 1935, 185-93). An historical description of a lake lying north of the 
Skeena River, in central British Columbia. 


Watson, Sir NORMAN and KING, Epwarp J. Round Mystery Mountain: A ski ad- 
venture. With a foreword by F.S.SmytHE. New York and Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1935. Pp. xii, 246. ($4.50) A description of an ex- 
pedition which made the first crossing on ski and foot of the Coast Range, including 
Mount Waddington, the highest peak in British Columbia. The story of the 
adventure is vividly told oa there are graphic descriptions of the country. The 
volume is attractively illustrated with photographs and maps, which suggest the 


possibilities of the Coast Range, if it can be opened up, as a pleasure-ground second 
to none in the world. 


WILLIson, Marjory (MacMurcnry). Victoria, B.C., city of enchantment in Canada's 
evergreen playground. Illustrated by A. C. LeiGHToN. Victoria: Canadian Pacific 
Railway for the Empress Hotel. 1933. Pp. 31. ($1.00) 


(6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


[CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR.] Canada’s eastern Arctic: Its history, 
resources, population and administration. Assembled by W.C. BETHUNE. Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1935. Pp. 166. Reviewed on p. 196. 

T 


he Northwest Territories, 1033. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1933. Pp. 15. 


GopsELL, P. H. Arctic pirate (Country guide, May, 1934, 7, 30-4). The story of 
Klinkenberg and his career among the islands of the western Arctic. 

——————_ Arctic trader: The account of twenty years with the Hudson's Bay Com- 
om New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. [1934.] Pp. 329. ($3.50) Reviewed on 
p. . 


GRAHAM, ANGus. The golden grindstone: The adventures of George M. Mitchell. Re- 
corded by ANGUS GRAHAM. Toronto: Canadian Branch, Oxford University Press. 
1935. Pp. viii, 304. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 


Hayes, J. Gorpon. The conquest of the north pole: Recent Arctic exploration. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1935. Pp. 304. ($3.50) A narrative of 
Arctic explorations of the last twenty-five years. The author lists more than one 
hundred penetrations of the Arctic. 
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HENDRYX, JAMES B. Outlaws o 52 60 Creek. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 1935. Pp. i 00) A series of episodes dealing with life 
in the gold-mining country of the oot Yukon. 

——_———_—————_ Raw gold. New York: Doubleday Doran and Company. 
1933. Pp. vi, 307. ($2.00). A tale of adventure in the Canadian north and in 
the Klondike. 


HUTCHISON, ISOBEL WYLIE. North to the rime-ringed sun: Being the record of an Alaskan- 
Canadian journey made in 1933-34. London and Glasgow: Blackie and Son. 
1934. Pp. viii, 262. ($4.25) Reviewed on p. 196. 


LINDBERGH, ANNE Morrow. Flying around the north Atlantic (National geographic 
magazine, LXVI (3), Sept., 1934, 259-337). Contains descriptions of Cartwright, 
Labrador, of the life of the Eskimos, of Greenland, etc. 


MacBrieEN, J. H. The mounties in the Arctic (Canadian geographical journal, X (4), 
April, 1935, 157-66). 


Rich, Epwin Gite. Hans the Eskimo: His story of Arctic adventure with Kane, Hayes, 
and Hall. With illustrations by RocKweELL KENT. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1934. Pp. vi, 288. ($2.50) A narrative of ad- 
venture for boys, being the tale of an Eskimo hunter who took part in the Kane 
om of 1853, the Hayes expedition of 1860, and the Polaris expedition of 
1871. 


RovugueEtte, Louts Frépéric. Der Geist uber der Einéden: Pionere in Norden Kanadas 
ubertr. von Stefanie Neumann. Freiburg: Herder. 1932. Pp. vi, 164. (1.60m.) 
First published in 1929. 


STEELE, Harwoop. The captain goes ashore (Canadian magazine, March, 1935, 6, 
26, 30, 32). The story of Captain Joseph Elzear Bernier and his explorations in 
the Canadian Arctic. 


Stern, J. A. To Hudson's Bay by paddle and portage. With an introduction by 
WALLACE W. KIRKLAND. Privately printed. 1934. Pp.54. Reviewed on p. 196. 


Trading into Hudson's Bay: A narrative of the visit of Patrick Ashley Cooper thirtieth 
governor of the Hudson's Bay Company to Labrador, Hudson Strait, and Hudson Bay 
in the year 1934. From the journal of R. H. H. MACAULAY. Winnipeg: Published 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. (Engraved and printed by Stovel Company, 
Ltd., Winnipeg.) 1934. Pp. 108. ($4.00) Reviewed on p. 1 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


BROUILLETTE, BENOIT. La chasse des animaux a fourrure au Canada. Paris: Librairie 
Gallimard, 43, rue de Beaune. Pp. xvi, 205. (30 fr.) Reviewed on page 196 


Davis, BRucE Pettit and Davis, CARROLL LancstaFF. The Davis family and the 
alee eeeey 1834-1934. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1934. Pp. 145. Reviewed 
on p. 210. 


GrrarD, Le Chanoine. Moulin a scie et industrie des mGts a la baie Saint-Paul (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, XL (12), déc., 1934, 741-50). A history of the saw-mill 
and mast industry at Baie Saint Paul, P.Q,, in the French régime. 


Innis, H. A. and Prumptre, A. F. W. (eds.). The Canadian economy and its problems: 
Papers and proceedings of study groups of members of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, 1933-1934. Toronto: Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, 43 St. George Street. 1934. Pp. 356. ($2.50) These papers review 
the Canadian economy after four years of depression, state the problems of re- 
covery and reconstruction, and suggest possible remedies. The first part of the 
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volume deals with problems of income, expenditure, profit and loss and adjust- 
ment. Part II is concerned with central banking in Canada. There is an ap- 
pendix by Professor INNIs on ‘Canada and the Panama Canal”. The papers 
touching on Canadian history are noted separately in this bibliography. For a 


detailed review of the volume, see the Canadian journal of economics and political 
science, Feb., 1935., 116-8. 


Moore, WILLIAM HENRY. Yellow metal. Toronto: Printers Guild Limited. 1934. 


p. xxvi, 203. The writer deals with money, debt, taxation, gold, and ‘‘economic 
liberalism”’. 


PARIZEAU, GERARD. L’assurance contre l’incendie au Canada durant la derniére partie 
du XIXe siécle (Actualité économique, 10e année (9), déc., 1934, 466-80). 


YEIGH, FRANK (comp.) 5000 facts about Canada. 1935 edition. Toronto: Canadian 
Facts Publishing Company, 588 Huron St. 1935. Pp. xxiv, 76. (35 cents) The 


REVIEW welcomes the 1935 edition of this useful little compendium of facts and 
statistics. 


(2) Communications 


CHAPPELL, B. T. Across the system: British Columbia district (Canadian National 
Railways magazine, XXI (1), Jan., 1935, 4-5, 28). 


CUTHBERTSON, G. A. Fur traders on fresh water (Beaver, outfit 265, no. 3, Dec.,71934, 
26-30, 41). An account of the North West Company’s sailing ships on the Great 
Lakes. 


GARDNER, G. Via Churchill (Revue moderne, no. 12, 15e année, Oct., 1934,5). Treats 


of the construction of the Hudson Bay Railway and the development of the port of 
Churchill. 


IRELAND, ToM. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway to the sea. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’sSons. 1934. Pp.223. ($2.00) Published in January, 1934, early 
in the session of the United States senate which failed to ratify the St. Lawrence 
Treaty, this book was apparently intended to influence opinion by marshalling all 
the arguments in favour of the treaty. From that point of view it is a useful 


synthesis for the general reader, but it offers nothing new and cannot be relied on 
in detail. 


McDovaatl, JouNL. The Canadian ratlway problem (University of Toronto quarterly, 
IV (2), Jan., 1935, 219-38). The writer’s object is ‘‘to show what the railway 


problem of the country now is and to indicate some of the more important things 
that may be done about it’’. 


Piers, Sir CHARLES. 
1934, 35-8, 66). 
the north-west. 


Transportation and civilization (Beaver, outfit 265, no. 2, Sept., 
A discussion of the influence of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 


(3) Geography 


BuRPEE, LAWRENCE. Unrolling the map of Canada (Canadian geographical journal, 
IX (5), Nov., 1934, 231-6). A series of sketch maps, showing in a general way, 
what was known of Canada at various periods. 


(4) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, and Population 
Baupoin, J. A. Notre bilan-vie (suite) (Revue trimestrielle canadienne, 20éme année, 


(80), déc., 1934, 413-43). A study in population, illustrated by a number of 
statistical tables. 


DevaBy, JEAN. La race francaise au Canada d’apreés le recensement de 1931 (France- 
Amérique, 25e année, no. 272, aofit, 1934, 155-8). 
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Kensit, H.E.M. The centre of population moves west (Canadian geographical journal, 
IX (5), Nov., 1934, 263-9). A study, illustrated with maps and charts, of the 
westward movement of population in Canada. 


LANGLOIS, GEORGES. Histoire de la population canadienne-frangaise. (Documents 


historiques.) Montréal: Editions Albert Lévesque. 1934. Pp. 309. ($1.25) Re- 
viewed on p. 215. 


V. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Cuartier, Eire. The English and the French systems of secondary education in Quebec 
(Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, IV (4), oct.-déc., 1934, 406-24). 


CLARKE, F. Quebec and South Africa: A study in cultural adjustment. (University of 
London Institute of Education, studies and reports, no. 5.) London: Published 
for the Institute of Education by Oxford University Press. 1934. Pp. 29. (ls.) 
Professor Clarke draws ‘‘from Quebec and South Africa some illustrations of the 
problems of cultural adjustment that arise when two histories are thus brought 


together in a single political order’’, and shows “how the conflicts and antagonisms 
reflect themselves in the educational system”. 


NEWTON, KATHLEEN. A prairie school (Empire review, LXI (408), Jan., 1935, 31-3). A 
description by a teacher in Wassewa, Manitoba. 


VI. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Agurnas Norton, Sister M. Missionary activity in the northwest under the French 
régime, 1640-1740 (Acta et Dicta, Oct., 1934). 


BREN, Rev. HuGo (ed.) Letters of Father Franz Pierz (Central-Blatt and Social Justice, 
July-Aug. and Sept., 1934). Portions of a long letter written from Sault Ste. Marie 
in June, 1838, to a friend in Europe. He tells in detail of a recent boat trip across 


Lake Superior to Michipicoten, describing particularly the scenery, wild life, and 
travelling conditions. 


CALHOUN, ROBERT DABNEY. The Taénsa Indians. Second installment (Louisiana his- 
torical quarterly, XVII (4), Oct., 1934, 642-79). An account of the French ex- 
plorers and Catholic missionaries in the Taénsa country in the Mississippi valley. 


Davin, ALBERT. L’apétre des Micmacs (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, V (1), janv.- 
mars, 1935, 49-82). The first part of a biographical study of the life and work of 
the Abbé Pierre Maillard in Acadia in the first half of the eighteenth century. 


DELANGLEZ, JoHN. A French bishop for Louisiana (1722-1763) (Catholic historical 


review, XX (4), Jan., 1935, 411-9). An episode closely connected with the ecclesi- 
astical history of New France. 


Jamet, Dom ALBERT. La correspondance de Marie de l' Incarnation (Canada frangais, 
XXII (3), nov., 1934, 215-40). This article is the preface to the new edition of the 
letters of Marie de l’Incarnation, the first volume of which will appear early in 1935. 


MassicottTE, E. Z. Premiers prétres @ Montréal (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XL (12), déc., 1934, 762-3). 


Monvat, JEAN. Les Sulpiciens. Paris: Editions Bernard Grasset. 1934. Pp. 283. 
The author deals with the Sulpicians in Canada in eight pages. 


O’Connor, THoMas F. The Onondaga mission (Mid-America, XVII(1), n.s. VI, 


Jan., 1935, 10-29). The story of the French mission to the Onondagas in upper 
New York in the seventeenth century. 
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Pipes, NELLIE B. (ed.) Journal of John H. Frost, 1840-43 (Oregon historical quarterly, 
XXXV (4), Dec., 1934, 348-75). This concluding instalment relates to the return 
journey of Frost from the Willamette mission to Clatsop Plains, and to the affairs 
at Clatsop until Frost’s departure in November, 1843. 


SHIELS, W. EuGENE. The frontier hypothesis: A corollary (Mid-America, XVII (1), 
n.s. VI, Jan., 1935, 3-9). Reflections on the mission as a frontier institution. 


Sitcox, CLARIS EpwIn and FIsHER, GALEN M. Catholics, Jews and Protestants: A study 
of relationships in the United States and Canada. Published for the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 
1934. Pp. xvi, 369. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


STEWART, ALEXANDER McGinn. Réné Menard, 1605-1661: A life story which connects 
the Finger Lakes region of New York with France, Quebec, Georgian Bay and Wis- 
consin. Rochester: The author, 30 Audubon Street. 1934. Pp. 76. An attrac- 
tively printed life of Father Réné Menard which collects in one useful little pamph- 
let material which was first published in newspaper form. 


TRAQUAIR, RAMSAY and Nemtson, G. A. The old church of St. Charles de Lachenate. 
(Reprinted with extra plates from the Journal, Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, Nov., 1934.) 1934. Pp. 7. An historical and descriptive account, with 
fine illustrations, of the old church (destroyed in 1882) of St. Charles de Lachenaie 
in the village of Lachenaie, near Terrebonne. 


[VILLENEUVE, J. M. Ropricue.] Lettres pastorales et circulaires au clergé de son excel- 
lence Mgr J.-M. Rodrigue Villeneuve, O.M.I., premier Evéque de Gravelbourg. Volume 
I. N.p. N.d. Pp. 227. Reviewed on p. 214. 


VII. GENEALOGY 


La ——_ Berthelot d' Artigny (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (1), janv., 1935, 
-38). 


La famille le Picard Dumesny Noré (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (2), fév., 
1935, 65-73). 


La i _— de Magesse (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XL (12), déc., 1934, 
05-29). 


La famille Mure (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (1), janv., 1935, 63-4). 


Roy, PrERRE-GeorGES. La famille Fornel ou Fournel (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, XLI (2), fév., 1935, 125-8). , 

—_——_———_—_—_———_ La famille Hubert (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XL 
(12), déc., 1934, 756-61). 


VIII. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books relating to the Hudson's Bay Company (Beaver, outfit 265, no. 3, Dec., 1934, 
55-60). An extremely interesting list of the most important books relating to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. A complete list of material relating to the company, 


nealing articles from periodicals and unpublished manuscripts will be published 
ater. 


Catalogue de la biblioth@que de Alexandre Dumas, avocat (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, XLI (1), janv., 1935, 62). A French-Canadian lawyer's library in the 
eighteenth century. 


A catalogue of scarce books relating to Canada, United States and other countries, laterature 
and miscellaneous subjects, no. 28. Toronto: University Book Service, 68 King 
Street East. 1935. Pp. 44. 
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Dro.et, ANTONIO. Un volume historique (Revue moderne, no. 12, 15e année, Oct., 
1934, 7). A description of one of the first books of the library of the Collége des 
Jésuites at Quebec: Florum, et Coronariarum Odoratarumque nonnullarum Herbarum 
Historia, by Remberto Dodonzo. It was brought to New France about 1632. 


Fauteux, AgEGipius. Fleury Mesplet: Une étude sur les commencements de l'imprimerie 
dans la ville de Montréal (Reprinted for private circulation from the papers of the 
eee Society of America, XXVIII (2), 1934, 164-93). A biography of 
the first Canadian printer, and a descriptive bibliography of the books published 
by him in London, Philadelphia, and Montreal, from 1773 to 1794. 


Harvey, D.C. Early public libraries in Nova Scotia (Dalhousie review, XIV (4), Jan., 
1935, 429-43). 


International bibliography of historical sctences. Edited for the International Committee 
of Historical Sciences, Washington. Seventh year, 1932. Toronto: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1934. Pp. 644 


Inventatre dela bibliothéque del’abbé Francois Martel, curé de Saint-Laurent, Ile d'Orléans 
(Bulletin des recherches historiques, XLI (1), janv., 1935, 61). 


LEVESON GowER, R.H.G. The archives of the Hudson's Bay Company (Beaver, outfit 
265, no. 3, Dec., 1934, 37-9). In his third article on the archives of the company, 
Mr. Leveson Gower describes the correspondence books of the London office. 


McMurtriE, Douctas C. The royalist printers at Shelburne, Nova Scotia. Chicago: 
Privately printed. 1933. (The author, 2039, Lewis St.] Pp. 16. An account of 
early printing in Shelburne, Nova Scotia, with reproductions of three newspaper 
pages. Reprinted from the American book collector for December, 1932, and 
January, 1933. 


[Nova Scotia, PROVINCE oF.] Report of the board of trustees of the public archives of 
Nova Scotia. For the year ended 31st of December, 1934, Halifax: King’s Printer. 
1935. Pp. 61. The provincial archivist reports that six new series have been 
sorted and arranged: (1) Financial warrants in 50 portfolio volumes, extending 
from 1773 to 1848; (2) returns of registered deeds made to the central government 
by the various deputy registrars throughout Nova Scotia between 1787 and 1850; 
(3) letterbooks of an extended file of letters to the provincial secretary from 
1820 to 1885; (4) miscellaneous papers of the assembly from 1766 to Confederation, 
arranged provisionally in 225 volumes; (5) correspondence and reports of the crown 
lands department in 80 volumes; (6) documents relating to the early mining history 
of the province, 1865-1904. Records of the court a vice admiralty, 1834-1890 
and records of the supreme court, 1754-1838, have also been sorted and placed in 
folders. The report also describes in general terms the contents of the archives, 
lists (appendix A) the donations received, and prints a transcription of early census 
rolls of Nova Scotia (appendix B). 


OVERMAN, WiLL1AM D. Index to materials for the study of Ohio history in the Ohio State 
archaeological and historical quarterly (vols. 1 to 3 inclusive). (Reprinted from the 
Quarterly, January, 1935.) Columbus: Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society. 1935. Pp. 21. A scholarly bibliography. Under the headings of 
“‘ Aboriginal man in Ohio’, ‘‘ Explorations and expeditions’, ‘‘French and English 
rivalries’; ‘‘The American Revolution’’, and ‘‘ War of 1812’’, are found materials 
relating directly to the history of Canada. 


ROBILLARD, CHARLES. La bibliothéque de l’Inststut canadien (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XLI (2), fév., 1935, 114-22). An account of the negotiations with the 
Canadian Club over the library of the famous Institut canadien. 


TREMAINE, MarieE. Early printing in Canada. Toronto: The Golden Dog Press. 1934. 
Pp. 14. A beautifully printed decorative pamphlet tracing the early development 
of printing in Canada. 
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Wa.iace, W.S. The Champlain Society (Beaver, outfit 265, no. 2, Sept., 1934, 42-4). 
An account of the origin, character, and purpose of the Champlain Society, and a 
description of its publications. 


WooLLacoTt, ARTHUR P. A lonely memorial (Beaver, outfit 265, no. 4, March, 1935, 
44-6). A note on Amundsen’s explorations in the Arctic. 


IX. ART AND LITERATURE 


BARBEAU, Marius. The bell tolled midnight (Canadian geographical journal, IX (6), 
Dec., 1934, 273-82). A Christmas legend of Tadoussac in 1782. 
Krieghoff, a pioneer of Canadian art (Saturday night, Jan. 13, 
1934, 2). 
Native Quebec art (Saturday night, Jan. 12, 1935, 16). 


BruCcHES!I, JEAN. Edmond de Nevers (Canada frangais, XXII (5), janv., 1935, 441-7). 
An appreciation of a Canadian poet. 


Morisset, GERARD. La collection Desjardins (Canada francais, XXII (3), nov., 1934, 
206-14; (4), déc., 1934, 316-28; (5), janv., 1935, 427-40; (6), fév., 1935, 552-61). 
These instalments of a detailed account of the Desjardins collection deal respec- 
tively with the paintings in the church of Saint-Antoine-de-Tilly, the church of 
Saint-Henri-de-Lauzon, at Baie-du Febvre, and at Saint-Michel-de-la-Durantaye 
and the Séminaire de Québec. 


PELLETIER, FREDERIC. Le rajeunissement de notre hymne national (Revue de l'Uni- 
versité d’Ottawa, V (1), janv.-mars, 1935, 116-29). An appreciation and analysis 
of the Canadian national anthem. 


RosBerts, CHARLES G. D. Francis Sherman (Dalhousie review, XIV (4), Jan., 1935, 
419-27). Personal reminiscences of Francis Sherman (1871-1926) and an estimate 
of some of his poems. 


TOMEINSON, GRACE. The watched pot of Canadian poetry (Dalhousie review, XIV (4), 
Jan., 1935, 459-70). An appraisal of Canadian poetry. 


V.,C.H. Five legends of old Quebec (Quebec, IX (11), Dec., 1934, 169-72). The legends 

of ‘‘ Massacre Islet’’, ‘‘The hermit of St. Earnabé Island’, ‘‘The wailing ghost of 
Madeleine River’’, ‘‘The castaway maiden’’, ‘‘The burning phantom ship of Baie 
des Chaleurs’’. 
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in production. 
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